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Father ond son! Young Studebaker toolmaker Bill Wolter arrives for his night shift duty as his father heads for home. The elder Wolter, William F., has been with Studebaker nearly 30 years. 

















We ought to be in Hollywood, Dad, 
instead of here at Studebaker!” 


‘\‘TUDEBAKER craftsmen do 
. plenty of good-natured wise- 
cracking when we are shooting 


their pictures. 

But deep down inside them- 
selves, they’re tickled ‘ink with 
the idea. 

Man after man is proud to 
be identified with this working 
force that all America respects. 


You see, painstaking crafts- 


manship iS more than an honored ; 


tradition to the solid citizens and 
friendly neigh>ors who man the 
Studebaker production lines. 


It’s a way of life—root, branch 
and stem of Studebaker’s repu- 
tation for nearly 100 years. 


father-and-son 
teams are a common sight in 
nearly every department. Many 
ot them bear family names that 
have been on Studebaker’s em- 
ployment roster for generations. 


That’s why 


You pay nothing extra for all 
this when you buy a far-ad\ 
Studebaker car or 


new 


Sut it’s a plus of 
mile you drive 


value 


you own—a Studebaker. 
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Vj TE have tried everything else in America, 


and they have all failed—labor contracts, 


new laws by the score, price controls. 
We have tried everything else except conscience. 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced workmen to produce more, before they 


demanded higher wages? 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced manufacturers to deliver more and more 


value, constantly? 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced government officials to decide every act 
only on— what is best for America, instead of 


“what is best for me’’? 





"and after the fire, a still small voice” 





Then there would be no ruinous prices, there 
would be no international problem, there would 


be no fear. America would be strong again. 


Is it too much to hope? The only alternative 
is destruction. It begins with you and me. We 
have had greed and quarrels and failures. ..Can’t 


“after the fire, a still small voice’’? 


we have, 
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‘More of everything frog 


Final inspection for bra; 
new Reo trucks as they ; 
off the assembly line. Fr 
the Reo Mode! 1: to } 
giant Model 31, there’ , 
Reo truck to fit the Job 
want done. See your nears 
Reo dealer, now! 
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“Want more driving maneuverability? Better service 
accessibility? More power? A more compact unit 
that handles full payload? 

“Then take a look at the new 1948 Reo trucks rolling 
off the assembly line at Lansing, Michigan! 


“Tm an operator who knows the score, because I'm 
using new Reo trucks in all sorts of jobs. Cross- 
country, interstate and local hauling—whatever the 
work, there’s a Reo truck to do it... better, faster, 
cheaper. See for vourself! 

“Check these newest Reos before you order any 
truck—it'll be the wisest move you ever made.” 


“Ask any driver who entered 
the A.T.A. National Truck 


Roadeo—those who drove 


Reo trucks rolled over all 
opposition to win all first and 
second place awards. 
“Put the Reo Roadeo record 
alongside everyday Reo truck 
driving and vou too will find the answer in Reo ease 
of maneuverability! 
“Need more proof of all-round Reo ability? Then, 
‘look at Reo More-Load design that gives you shorter 
wheelbase for handling ease; see Reo full-view front 
Vision and a big, power-plus power plant. 


bu order any truck 


“If that’s not enough evidence of Reo superiority 
take this challenge: 
“See your nearest Reo dealer and check Reo 
feature for feature, unit for unit, before vou 
order any truck!” 


“Do we ever get those new Reo trucks serviced and 
out in a hurry! No other truck I've worked on has 
Reo’s cowl-hinged hood that gives us so much wide- 
open space to work in. 
“The way we get those new Reo trucks out and 
back on the road makes a profit story your Reo 
dealer will gladly tell vou all about. 
“Tf vou want a truck in vour fleet that’s a sweetheart 
to maintain, check the new Reo before you order 
any truck!” 
Years of finer truck building in close cooperation 
with truck users has taught Reo engineers that almost 
every operator has a different trucking problem. 
That’s why Reo truck specialists offer vou a wide 
choice of ready-to-roll truck and tractor chassis 
. with a variety of engines, transmissions, axles, 
wheelbases and cab-to-axle dimensions. 
Stop in at vour nearest Reo, Factory Branch, dis- 
tributor or dealer; or, write the factory for complete 
specifications on the new line of Reo trucks. Jt’s our 
invitation for you to check Reo before you order 
any truck. Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 



















AIMS OF REPUBLICANG.................. P.13 
Politicians are to pick the Republican 
presidential candidate. Votes of the peo- 
ple, cast in the primaries, will have little 
to do with the outcome. This article shows 
why this is so, and explains what are to 
be the aims when the delegates gather in 
Philadelphia this month. 


CONGRESS: LAST LAP...............05. P. 38 
Congress is racing down the homestretch. 
Action on the draft, farm supports, home 
loans has yet to be taken. Legislation of 
prime importance will be pushed through 
at the last minute. Here’s a report on bills 
that will and those that won’t pass before 
Congress goes home. 


MORE SPENDING IN 1948............ P.16 
Consumers still are looking for things to 
buy. They want automobiles, houses, re- 
frigerators and other durable goods. With 
more money in their pockets, they are 
likely to buy more this year than they did 
in 1947. 


WAR REFUGEES IN JU. S.............0065 P.18 
Who are the 200,000 refugees that Con- 
gress plans to admit to the United States 
in the next two years? Where will they go 
to live? What work will they have? Here 
are the answers to these questions—an 
account of Uncle Sam’s plans for dis- 
placed persons. 


BRITAIN'S TROUBLES. »0..:..55.0c0sies0e20 P29 
War hurt Britain more than appears on 
the surface. The British went into debt 
heavily to keep their fighting machines 
rolling. Now they struggle just to meet 
current bills. Meanwhile, the great Brit- 
ish Empire, once so firm, becomes less of 
a support for London as each unit wants 
to be strong in its own right. 


JEWISH-ARAB STRUGGLE.............. P22 
The ups and downs of 3,700 years must 
be considered in order to understand 


News within the News 





Palestine today. This article outlines the 
struggles since Biblical times, but empha- 
sizes the events since World War I. 


THE DECLINE OF CHIANG.............. P. 24 
Warlords are regaining power in China. 
In the North, areas not controlled by 
Communists are being ruled by local ad- 
ministrations. President Chiang is slip- 
ping. Criticism is growing. Disintegration 
now threatens a country that successfully 
withstood Japanese aggression. 


SEARCH EOR MORE OIL.............:3 P. 26 
Oil, that slippery stuff that keeps modern 
machines rolling, is attracting attention 
to Latin America. The U. S. search for a 
plentiful supply close at hand has turned 
the spotlight on Venezuela, Mexico and 
Colombia. But difficulties still are huge. 


WHO’S CHOSEN BY G.O.P........... P. 42 
When Republicans want a presidential 
nominee, they turn to Governors, law- 
yers, Cabinet officers. But the preference 
is not too obvious, as is shown by the 
varied careers of 17 Republican standard: 
bearers. 
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Dashing Dave, Director — his “‘yes-man” close behind 

dashed into town from Hollywood, and said: “I 
know I'll find a warm and friendly welcome at a place 
we both can rest; the Hotel Pennsylvania, where you 


really are a guest. 


2 “In all the bedroom scenes I’ve shot, ve not seen beds 

e like this; eight hundred built-in springs and more 
insure a slumbrous bliss. Can you imagine better beds, 
no matter where we go?” asked Dashing Dave. And 
then—surprise—the “‘ves-man” answered: “VO!” 














3 “Or take the Pennsylvania bath,” declaimed Director 
¢ Dave. “Of water hot, of towels white, and extra soap 

I rave. Why, when I finish bathing I’m as sweet as 
‘yes-man”’ took a look at Dave, and 


‘ 


any baby.’ The 
glumly mumbled: “Maybe.” 


“If ‘oscars’ were passed out for meals there’d be a 
4, triple winner. The Pennsylvania’d win one each, for 
breakfast, hinch, and dinner. The genius of the chefs,” 
said Dave, “beneath their tall white caps. is almost 
equal to my own.” The “ves-man” groaned: “Perhaps.” 





$ “The theaters where my pictures play, the city’s 

#smartest stores, the business districts, too.” said Dave, 
“are close to Statler’s‘doors. And soon there'll be a 
Statler in Los Angeles, no less! Won't that be swell?” 
The “yes-man” grinned, and shouted: “Yes, Yes, YES!” 





HOTEL | 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe. qeneral 
general 

THE STATLER HOTEL IN 
Opposite 
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ma naget 


NEW YORK 


Munsylvana Station, 























DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P. S. Now vou can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation in every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies. without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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The March of the News___| 


Politics. President Truman, off on a 
“nonpolitical tour” of the country, still 
needing two dozen more delegates 
pledged to him to insure his nomination 
at the Democratic Convention . . . Henry 
Wallace’s third-party backers leading a 
Washington demonstration against a bill 
to control Communists . . . But neither 
Mr. Wallace nor his running mate, Sena- 
tor Glen Taylor, showing up to speak 
to the paraders . . . Some Southern Sen- 
ators—Hill and Sparkman, of Alabama, 
and Fulbright, of Arkansas—disturbed 
over the prospect that delegates from 
their States will walk out on a Truman 
nomination . . . They can’t figure out 
how to be “regular” with both the na- 
tional ticket and the folks back home. 
Friends of Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, despite his new statement that he 
does not wish to run, quietly arranging 
votes for him in the first ballot at the Re- 
publican Convention . . . General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, capped and gowned at a 
Columbia University commencement, still 
outwardly cold to presidential gestures 
from either party . . . Friends of House 
Speaker Joseph Martin, Jr., urging him 
to make a major speech before Congress 
quits, just to help along a presidential 
boom if it starts rolling his way .. . 
President Truman telling a fellow Mis- 
sourian who wants him to withdraw: “I 
was not brought up to run from a fight.” 
. . . Senator Robert Taft insisting on a 
detailed Republican platform to put the 
Democrats on the spot on all issues. 


The Congress. Capitol Hill leaders 
whipping Congress along toward a June 
19 adjournment, ahead of the national 
conventions Many bills dropped 
overboard in the final rush . . . President 
Truman putting reciprocal trade, hous- 
ing, aid to education, high on the Admin- 
istration’s list of “must” legislation. 


World affairs. Russia’s Andrei Gromy- 
ko showing up at a New York meeting 
ot the American-Russian Institute to 
speak on “peace,” changing his mind and 
sitting silent through a four-hour din- 
ner .. . Mixed signals keeping the fight- 
ing going in Palestine after both sides 
agree to cease fire . . . British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Oliver Franks, arriving in U. S. 
to keep watch over Britain’s share of 
Marshall Plan dollars, more concerned at 
first over the disappearance on shipboard 
of the family cat, Lulu, 

W. Averell Harriman starting a tour 
of Europe to decide who gets what under 
the European Recovery Program . . 
Admiral Louis Denfeld telling Congress- 
men the U.S. Navy is ready to make 
“a show of force” in the Mediterranean 
if any hostile government wants to start 
anything . . . Hugh Dalton, dropped 


Harris & ae 
THE MARCH UP THE ‘HILL’ 
.. + Mr. Wallace couldn‘t make it 


from the British Government last yea 
for telling a newspaperman secrets abou 
a new tax law, returning to the Social 
Cabinet . . . State Department expel 
fearful that Mr. Truman, in imprompt 
train-side speeches, will say something 
upset delicate negotiations over Palestix 


The nation. President Truman rem 
ing his special train via the flooded Nort 
west as damage mounts above $]0ij 
000,000 . . . White House arranging h 
flood victims to receive surplus proper 
as emergency aid from the Govemmall 
. . Rains in the Midwest relieving tk 
drought that menaced the corn crop.. 
Easing farmers’ fears that corn woulda 
be “knee high by the Fourth of July” 


Labor. Federal Judge T. Alan Gol 
borough, the man who twice punish 
John L, Lewis for contempt, lectu 
both sides in the coal dispute and olf 
ing to work out a strike settlement! 
tween the coal miners and operatof..: 
John R. Steelman, the White Housesty 
labor conciliator, trying in vain to gt 
wage arguments between railroad Wom 
ers and management . . . Congress tim 
ing thumbs down on any talk of chang 
the Taft-Hartley law this year. 


Armed forces. Women to becomert 
ular members of the armed forces” 
first time in peacetime history thoy 
new legislation . . . Congress sped 
passage of $10,245,000,000 déte 
budget, biggest in time of peace: 
Leaders determined to set up peace 
draft machinery before end of sessidl. 
U.S. Army and Navy picking offices 
be on hand in Palestine during a @™ 
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PHONE “EDIPHONE” in your city 
or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorpo- 
rated, West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 


Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





Your dictating time grows shorter 
... yielding extra hours for other 
work ... when the electronic plus in 


the Edison Electronic Voicewriter lifts 


the pace of both dictation and trans- 


cription. Exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action bars confusing low-frequency 
tones from the transcriber’s ear, 
brings into focus the high-frequency 
tones that make words sharp and 
clear . . . avoiding costly, time- 
wasting errors. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability . . . 
because only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 





Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 
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business-managed electric companies 


*AND YOU are probably one of another 72,000,000 indirect 
owners, through your bank savings or life insurance premi- 
ums. Much of this money of yours is put to work, by banks 
and insurance companies, in electric company securities. 

These companies that serve nearly everybody are owned 
by nearly everybody! What affects them affects you! 

« Listen to the Summer Electric Hour—FRANKIE CARLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA, Sundays, 5:30 P. M., EDT, CBS: 


It is to your benefit to know the facts abou 


your electric service, and to ours to have 


you know them. That’s why advertise 
ments like this are published by Americ! 
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business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRICE 
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The way the race for the Presidency is shaping up is this: 

Mr. Truman is to be the Democratic candidate. That's settled. There is no 
chance that Eisenhower or somebody else will be nominated in his place. 

Taft, Dewey, Stassen, Vandenberg are top men in the Republican show, less 
than two weeks before the party settles down to pick its candidate. 

It's to be Truman vs. one of those four, barring some big accident. 





Now here's the way things appear to be breaking for the Republicans: 

Stassen is hurt and slipping. His delegates are less firmly held than those 
of Dewey or Taft. Stassen is not the second choice of many delegates. 

Taft is strongest in delegates who will stick with him. He is preferred by 
party leaders, all things being equal. But, rightly or wrongly, there is a 
feeling that Taft might not win against Truman. So Taft is hurt, too. 

Dewey or Vandenberg. That's probably the final choice to be faced. 

So: It probably is to be Truman vs. Dewey or Truman vs. Vandenberg. 

The signs point more and more in that direction. Sentiment in the party 
seems to be crystallizing that way, although anything still could happen if so- 
called "nationalistic" sentiment should sweep the Convention. 





What seems as likely to happen as anything is this: 

Taft-Dewey-Stassen will each fail to get a majority on early ballots. 

Vandenberg will be proposed but get few votes on the first ballot. 

Stassen's strength is likely to be first to slip, some going to each of 
Taft, Dewey and Vandenberg. Still, no one would be expected to get a majority. 

Taft, at this time, may get his chance to make a run. That chance will de- 
pend on whether favorite-son delegations swing to him in big numbers. Odds are 
that Taft won't be able to make it, but will hold many delegates even so. 

Dewey's turn then may come. Dewey's chance, like Taft's, will depend on his 
appeal to delegates who are free to swing any way they want. Dewey will be 
likely to make it if Taft should throw his strength in Dewey's direction. A 
Taft-Dewey deal is possible, but is not now in sight. 

Vandenberg all of the time will be picking up votes from delegations set to 
turn to him as their second choice. Vandenberg sentiment is strong among Re- 
publican leaders in some key States. If Dewey can't make it, Dewey strength 
will go to Vandenberg. Much Stassen strength will go that way, too. 

Odds are on-Vandenberg, although he is very far from a Sure thing. 











If it is to be a Vandenberg-vs.-Truman campaign: 

Campaigning, in that event, will be calm, on a high level. 

Truman won't attack very hard. Neither will Vandenberg. 

Vandenberg, however, almost surely would win. That's because of a deep 
urge for change that tends to build up after a party has been. in power long. 

A Vandenberg Administration, if it should be voted, would be conservative 
on domestic issues, would stress U.S. leadership on issues of foreign policy. 
Vandenberg views are not basically different from Truman-Marshall views on U.S. 
relations with the outside world, except that Vandenberg would be less negative, 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


more inclined to seek some basis of composition in dealing with Russia. 

Or, if it is to be a Dewey-vs.-Truman campaign: 

Battling in that event would be harder, campaigning less calm. 

Dewey, however, almost surely would win, too. 

A Dewey Administration would be a little less positive on world issues, a 
bit more inclined to the New Deal side on domestic issues than a Vandenberg Ad- 
ministration. Vandenberg would have the advantage of long experience at the 
center of things, the training that comes of long service in the Senate. 





The boom apparently will keep going for any President early next year. 

Wages are to continue their upward trend. Salaries are being marked up 
here and there, too. Wage and salary income will break all records. 

Tax cuts are releasing dollars for spending or saving at a rate about 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Most of these added dollars are going into spending. 

Installment credit is in a sharp rise and won't be controlled. 

Credit for new-house construction is going to be provided by Congress ona 
liberal basis. The boom in housing will be pushed along. 

Armament spending will be stepped up, foreign aid will go on. 

People are in a mood to Spend the money they are getting from one source or 
another. They're in an expansive, not a cautious, mood. Prices that had seemed 
high are being accepted now as a matter of course. Debt is incurred in a period 
of high prices, without much thought about the chance that maybe that debt will 
have to be paid off when things aren't quite so buoyant. 

The next President probably will take office in what appears to be an era of 
good feeling. Sometime in his first term, however, he'll have trouble. 











Prices, living costs, almost surely will continue to edge higher. 

New cars, before long, are quite likely to cost more. 

New houses still are in a rising price trend. Old houses, however, are 
noving much more slowly and at some markdown in price from the peak. 

Electrical equipment for household use probably will have to be marked up 
once wage increases are given. The industry had tried to hold prices down. 

Men's suits are to be a bit higher in the autumn. 

Rental trends are up. 

Food costs a trifle less than it did for a number of items, but meat is still 
higher priced and apparently will remain high through the year ahead. 

Steel wages and then steel prices probably are to be raised in the months 
ahead. Coal, too, is going to be higher priced after John Lewis gets another 
wage increase, which he intends to do, with or without a strike. 

Inflation, in other words, is to continue through 1948 at least. 











Draft for youths 19 through 25 remains a strong prospect. 

Drafting, actual inductions, however, probably will not start before Sep-= 
tember or October, depending on proclamation by the President. 

Draft exemptions are going to be rather liberal. There will be ways for 
youths in college to go ahead with their education if they follow closely the 
lines to be laid out in any new law. ROTC in college will be more important. 

A U.S. foreign legion is very unlikely to be set up as alternative to a 
draft. A special payment to volunteers likewise seems out. The idea of U.S. 
building an Army of mercenaries does not attract very wide Support. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Can your car ride smoother? 


(H. A. VREZLAND SAYS YES!) 





Here’s what HK. A. VREELAND, road supervisor, West Milford 
Township, N. J. says about the first new kind of tire in 15 years: 


“T put Super-Cushions on my 1947 sedan, and they made a 
tremendous difference in the way it rides and handles. I get 
a much smoother ride, and better traction, too. That’s a big 
advantage in climbing the slippery hills in my territory.” 


This remarkable new kind of tire will do wonders for your 
car, too! It’s bigger and softer . . . runs on only 24 pounds of air. 
You'll get a softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer rattles and 
repair bills, greater mileage and blowout resistance! See your 
Goodyear dealer today! 
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Millions of Super-Cushions are now in use on new and older cars. 
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by GOODF YEA 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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The Fruenauf Trailer 

Detroit, 
michige® 


Gentiemen* 


sincerely / { 


Leonard s > To 
vice Pr¢ 


pee STORES’ operation is a good example 
of the delivery short-cut Fruehauf Trailers 
are making for all types of business. 


One Trailer-and-truck combination does the 
work of three small trucks with only a slight 
increase in the fuel cost for one. Two power 
units are eliminated, as well as the cost of their 
operation and maintenance. Now, one “‘detach- 
able body” of non-corrosive Stainless Steel— 
which never needs painting—lowers mainte- 
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nance figures to a fraction of the old method. 


So successful has this modern Trailer 
operation proven that more Stainless Steel 
Fruehaufs are on order. Repeat orders —a 
large part of Fruehauf’s business—say most 
convincingly, ““We’re satisfied.” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 e LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 


79 Factory Service Branches 
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REPUBLICANS’ CONVENTION AIM: 
QUICK DECISION, NO DEADLOCK 


Power in Hands of Unpledged Delegates 


Politicians, not the voters, are 
to pick the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate. But no “‘smoke- 
filled room’ type of deal is likely 
at Philadelphia. 

lines already are laid for 
breaking up a Taft-Dewey dead- 
lock or any other that might de- 
velop. Uninstructed delegates, 
chosen by professional politi- 
cians, will swing the nomination. 

Politicians are picking the Republi- 
can nominee for President. The voters 
ae finished with their work in the pri- 
maries. They had their last word in the 
selection of delegates in California 
and South Dakota last week. The final 
choice now is up to the leaders at the 
Republican Convention, to be held in 
Philadelphia starting June 21. 


Last of the Convention delegates to be 
chosen are the 29 from Indiana, selected 
in a State convention on June 11. They 
round out the 598 delegates who were 
hand-picked by politicians in State con- 
ventions. As the Covergram shows, only 
496 of the 1,094 delegates were chosen 
by voters in the primaries. This leaves 
the final decision at Philadelphia in the 
hands of a majority that was picked by 
State party leaders. 

In just 14 States did the voters have 
even a remote part in the selection of the 
men who may name the next President. 
Even in those States the voting was small. 
In only three or four States did as many 
as half of the registered Republicans go 
out and vote their preference for Presi- 
dent. In most of the States only about a 
third of the Republicans voted. 

In only five of these 14 States was 
there a real contest involving two or 
more of the major candidates for the 
presidential nomination. And in only four 
of these States are the delegates pledged 
to support in the Convention the man 

who got the highest vote 


Hampshire; Mr. Stassen, 30 from Wis- 
consin, Ohio and New Hampshire; and 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
8 from Wisconsin. 

This puts the final decision in the 
hands of the 941 delegates who are not 
bound in any way to support a ballot- 
box decision by the people of their States. 
Only about one of every ten delegates 
will be controlled by the voters. It takes 
only a majority of the 1,094 delegates, 
or 548, to nominate a Republican presi- 
dential candidate. 

The Democratic primaries have 
been even less productive of voter re- 
action. There has been no name entered 
against that of President Truman as a 
candidate in any Democratic primary, 
although in one State—Alabama—an anti- 
Truman delegation was elected. Most of 
the Southern States, where the anti-Tru- 
man sentiment is running high, are choos- 
ing their delegates in conventions. 

In State after State, however, Mr, Tru- 
man was the only Democratic candidate 
entered. But there are only 14 States in 
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in the primary. Nebraska 
delegates, for example, are 
not obligated to vote for 
Harold E. Stassen in the 
Convention, although they 
have said they would do 
so on the first ballot. Mr. 
Stassen got the highest 
vote in the primary there. 

The net result is that 
out of the total of 496 
delegates chosen by voters 
in the Republican _ pri- 
maries, only 153 are flatly 
and formally obligated to 
support in the Convention 
the candidate preferred by 
their home-State Repub- 
licans. 

These 153 delegates, 
from five States, are divided 
among the candidates in 
this way: Governor Earl 
Warren, 53 from Califor- 
nia; Senator Robert A. 
Taft, 44 from Ohio; Gov- 
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which a presidential primary is manda- 
tory. In 1916, there were 24 States with 
presidential primary laws. The movement 
reached its peak under Woodrow Wilson. 

In that period, President Wilson wrote 
to a Democratic leader: “It is intolerable 
that any President should be permitted 
to determine who should succeed him— 
himself or another—by patronage or co- 
ercion or by any sort of control of the 
machinery by which delegates to the 
nominating conventions are chosen. 

“There ought never to be another presi- 
dential nomination c nvention; and there 
need never be another.” Mr, Wilson ar- 
gued that the nominations should be 
made directly by the people at the polls, 
and that conventions should be held only 
to decide upon party platforms and be 
attended by those who, if elected, would 
carry out the platforms. 

The final choice in both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican conventions, 
however, 35 years later, still rests with 
the politicians. Even if all of the delegates 
to the Republican Convention from the 
14 States that hold presidential primaries 
were tightly pledged to stand by the 
candidate whom the voters had endorsed, 
a majority of the delegates (598, as 
against the 548 needed to nominate) still 
would be those who had been hand- 
picked by the politicians. 

These 598 are the selections of the 
dominant political leaders in their respec- 
tive States. The average voter rarely turns 
out for the local conventions that choose 
delegates to State conventions. The mat- 
ter usually is left in the hands of the 
local party leaders. And often the State 
leaders are not too sure which way the 
nomination may go and are without firm 
convictions of their own regarding a 
candidate. So the State conventions send 
uninstructed delegations to the National 
Convention. Many States are doing that 
this time. 

But other States, wishing to hold their 
delegations together during the first few 
ballots in convention, are instructing 
their delegates to vote for prominent 
home-State men at the outset. This will 
give the State leaders a chance to shop 
around and try to pick the right candi- 
date. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Tennessee and Connecticut are among 
the States in this category. 

Smoke-filled room? As the time for 
the Philadelphia meeting nears, some of 
the top Republicans are taking steps that 
may prevent a deadlock in balloting at 
the Convention. They want to prevent a 
recurrence of anything resembling the 
huddles in a smoke-filled room in Chi- 
cago in 1920. Out of those huddles came 
the nomination of Warren G. Harding. 

Important Republicans have no wish 
to let their 1948 candidate be chosen in 
such an atmosphere. They fear that it 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 
. now is the time for all good men— 


would start the campaign off under a 
cloud of unfavorable publicity. And, to 
avoid such a happening, the plans are 
being laid in advance of the Convention. 

Taft-Dewey showdown. At the 
opening of the Convention about three 
fourths of the delegates will be divided 
among Senator Taft, Governor Dewey 
and Mr. Stassen, in about that order. Nu- 
merous favorite-son candidates will col- 
lect the other votes on the first ballot 
or so. 

But indications now are that Mr. Stas- 
sen’s delegates are not too tightly held. 
His prestige began slipping at about the 
time of the Ohio primary. It has dropped 
further since he was beaten by Governor 
Dewey in Oregon. Both Senator Taft and 
Governor Dewey now appear to have 
more strength than does Mr. Stassen. 

If present signs mean anything, Mr. 
Stassen’s strength will begin to dwindle 
early in the balloting, and the Taft- 
Dewey race will tighten up. 

Vandenberg band wagon? But 
the followers of Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan are standing ready 
to move in at the first show of a slacken- 
ing of support for either Senator Taft or 
Governor Dewey. Unless one of them 
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LAST-LAP ACTION IN CONGRESS 


Bills That Will and Won’‘t Pass in the Rush 


Draft seems assured, added 
tax changes are put off, money is 
to be voted in big chunks as Con- 


gress prepares to wind up. 


Air parcel post may be started. 
hid is to be increased for high- 
way building. Education is not to 
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Idea in Congress is to do what 


'has to be done, adjourn before 
political conventions, put many 
) things over to 1949. 


Out of Congress, getting set for 
adjournment June 19, will come many 


} actions of direct concern to many in- 
} dividuals and business enterprises. 


New laws to be enacted will be of 
great importance. Yet failure or refusal 


} to enact into law a wide variety of pro- 


posals will, in many cases, be more im- 
portant than positive action by Congress. 
A draft, of limited scope, almost surely 


Fis to be approved. Draft is to apply to 


youths 19 through 25. Inductions will 


‘start not earlier than mid-September. 


Youths in college probably could com- 
plete their year, and probably could avoid 
draft until graduation by signing up for 


/ROTC. Exemptions will be broad. 


UMT, universal military training, is 
dead. 

Armed forces will get appropriations 
lage enough to permit them to ‘spend 


about $13,000,000,000 in the next year. 


Appropriations, over all, are going to 
be large enough to permit actual spend- 
ing of about $40,000,000,000 in the next 
year, That’s up more than $2,000,000,000 
tom the present year, ending June 30, 
with military spending and foreign aid 
accounting for most of the rise. 

Tax-law changes, 80 amendments to 
present laws. some important, are to be 


} put off to 1949. Tax reduction for individ- 


uals already is in effect. 

_ Dollars for other countries, about 
57,000,000,000, are authorized. There 
wont be much addition to this figure 
until next year, 
lend-Lease to help rebuild Europe’s 


amies will go over until 1949, 


In other fields, these results may 
expected: 


Federal aid to schools is to die. The 


Senate voted for aid, the House is not to 
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act. This means the plan will have to 
start from scratch if revived. 

Highway building to cost about 
$1,000,000,000 for three vears is to be 
approved. Money would be spent 45 per 
cent on federal highways, 30 per cent as 
aid for rural-area road systems, 25 per 
cent for aid on urban highways. 

Old-age insurance probably is not to 
be extended. There is a slight possibility, 
however, that it might be extended on a 
voluntary basis to employes of city and 
State governments, to workers in chari- 
table institutions, to a few other groups. 

Farm price supports are likely to be 
extended for one year, on about the same 
parity basis as now prevails. A long-range 
program of price support will be put over. 

Subsidy for public housing, of the 
type provided for in the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, is due to be killed this year. 

Loans for private home building on 
easy terms, Title 6 loans, probably «vil be 
authorized, though not vet assured. 

Oleomargarine tax is tangled in late- 
session maneuvering and may not be re- 
pealed. 

Further, there are these situations: 

Air parce! post is scheduled to be 
approved. This could be used up to 70 
pounds, with the zone rates ranging trom 
55 to 80 cents per pound for the first 
pound of parcel post, and each added 
pound or fraction to cost from 4 cents to 
65 cents depending upon the zone. 

Minimum-wage law is not to be 
altered this year. Rewriting probably will 
be undertaken in 1949. The base rate 
then will be raised from 40 cents to about 
60 cents, but with broad changes in the 
way the law would be applied. 

Taft-Hartley law will remain un- 
changed for this year at least. This means 
that “union shop” elections will have to 
be carried out as the law specifies. 

Anti-lynching law, anti-poll-tax, anti- 
segregation, “fair employment practice” 
regulations will not be enacted this year. 
These issues could tie Congress in knots 
and kill off proposals scheduled for ac- 
tion as the session draws to a close. 

Communist control, along the lines of 
the Mundt bill, seems due to die in the 
Senate, where the leadership opposes 
hasty action. Control in more modified 
form may result. 

Hawaii and Alaska are not to be- 
come States this year. The White House 
is insistent that Alaska become a State so 
that it can share more readily in various 
programs of aid that will permit its de- 





velopment. There is much pressure for 
giving statehood to Hawaii. Congress 
wants more time for study. 

Controls of most varieties are being 
allowed to remain dormant. Rent control 
has been extended in modified form. Al- 
location authority is extended for a few 
scarce products. Price control, however, 
of a broad kind, and rationing are not to 
be revived. 

Nominations of hundreds of individ- 
uals for important jobs on boards and 
commissions are to be held up by the 
Senate without approval. Republicans, 
if they come into the White House next 
January 20, will want appointees of their 
own choosing. The attitude of many a 
commission is likely to change in 1949. 

The 80th Congress, heading into 
its final days, is to be remembered par- 
ticularly for three things. This Congress, 
first of all, enacted a law that imposes 
standards of conduct on labor unions. 
Congress, too, set the U.S. course away 
from any isolation by voting large funds 
fo. foreign aid and by deciding to rearm 
U.S. The 80th Congress also reduced 
wartime taxes for individuals. 

When this Congress goes’ home on 
June 19, all bills that have not been acted 
upon die, unless Congress is called back 
into extra session before January. The 
81st Congress, when it comes in January, 
will have to start over again to deal with 
the problems that were not dealt with by 
the expiring Congress. 
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HIGHER INCOMES, MORE SPENDING 


Market for consumer goods is 
growing, not shrinking. Buyer 
demands still exceed supplies of 
new houses and new cars. 

Incomes are higher for many 
families. Savings are held by two 
thirds. More people are ready to 
buy radios, furniture, washing 
machines on credit. 

Survey of buying plans shows 
people ready to pay high prices. 


Sales are to continue at boom levels, 
at least through 1948, for automobiles, 
houses, radios and other durable prod- 
ucts for consumers. Those products 
are likely to set new sales records in 
1948. 

That is the prospect indicated by the 
third annual survey of consumer finances 
made for the Federal Reserve Board. 
Specifically, the survey shows this: 

Buying plans of the 48,400,000 U. S. 
families still are expanding. 

Automobiles are on the 1948 buying 
list of 5,450,000 families. The number 
who plan to get new cars—3,800,000—is 
greater than the number of cars that will 
be made for U.S. buyers this year. 
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Survey of Consumers’ Buying Plans in 194) via t 


Houses, new and used; are to be 
bought by 2,150,000 families, if early 
1948 plans are carried out. Actually, 
there are 500,000 fewer prospective buy- 
ers for nonfarm houses than there were 
a year ago. But new houses to be sold 
in 1948 will exceed the 1947 total. More 
houses are being built. And would-be 
buyers of new houses still exceed the 
number that can be built. 

Furniture purchases in 1948 are 
planned by about 3,200,000 families, 
against 3,700,000 a year ago. 

Radios are on the 1948 shopping list 
of 2,300,000 families. A year ago, 1,700,- 
000 planned to buy radios. 

Washing machines are wanted by 
1,500,000 families, compared with 
1,400,000 a year ago. 


Refrigerators are listed by some 


3,000,000 families. That represents a de- 
cline of about one tenth from last year. 

Actually, the number who will be 
ready to buy these products in 1948 is 
expected to be even larger than these 
figures show. Buying plans shown in 
previous surveys have been outstripped 
by actual purchases for every product 
that has been available. The number of 
families who bought radios last year was 
three times the number who had planned 
to get radios. 

In addition, tax cuts and Government 
spending for foreign relief and defense 
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Result can be even stronger markets thi New 
year than the FRB survey shows, * 3,800,0( 
Ability to buy already is availabkh a, 194 
to back up reported buying plans. try to bi 
Incomes are up sharply, as the sue}, collapse, 
shows. Number of families receiving put the 
more than $5,000 a year increased by the U.S 
2,500,000 during 1947. The number get | below 3, 
ting less than $3,000 dropped by 2,500.8 Used 
000. Nearly half of all families had mog p by thous 
income in 1947 than in 1946. That shit} Thatis w 
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Savings in the hands of consumes} planned 
still are enormous and widespread. Ther ence in | 
has been a slight drop in the number df of used 
families with savings. But 30,000,00f families. 
families—nearly two thirds of the totd- Higher 
still hold some. And sizable amounts ae} spective | 
held at all income levels. them. Las 
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INTENDED ‘ACTUAL INTENDED 
ahr PURCHASES, PURCHASES, PURCHASES, 
= —Exi_S 1947 1947 1948 

Mena s<9 5,400,000 7,200,000 5,450,000 
UNDER $1,000 270,000 216,000 164,000 

$ 1,000-$ 1,999 648,000 864,000 382,000 
$2,000-$2,999 1,350,000 1,656,000 1,035,000 
$3,000-$3,999 1,350,000 1,440,000 1,090,000 
$4,000-$4,999 756,000 936,000 926,000 
$5,000 AND OVER 1,026,000 2,088,000 1,853,000 
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durable goods they had been waiting for. 
| FRB expects at least a fourth of all 
® families to do that this year. 

That is the bare outline of expanding 
purchase plans. In more detail, here is 
) hat the FRB survey shows for 1948: 

Autos are wanted by about as many 

people as ever. And buyers will pay the 
| higher prices asked. But some people with 
) «ash will*be disappointed. 


) New cars are on the buying lists of 


» 3.800,000 families. And, on the basis of 
| the 1947 experience, many others will 
try to buy new cars when their old ones 
» collapse, or when their incomes go up. 
) But the number of new cars for sale in 
the U.S. in 1948 probably will be well 
below 3,500,000. 
' Used cars, as a result, will be bought 
bby thousands who really want new ones. 
That is what happened in 1947, when the 
number of people who bought used cars 
‘was three times the number who had 
jplanned to get them. The same experi- 
‘ence in 1948 would mean the purchase 
lof used cars by more than 4,500,000 
' families. 
Higher prices will be paid, and _pro- 
‘spective car buyers are ready to pay 
them. Last year a third of those planning 
} to buy new cars expected to get them for 
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‘less than $1,350. Virtually none did. In 
11948 most people expect to pay more 
than that. Still, 4 out of 5 expect to get 
new cars for less than $2,000. Some will 
Ihave to pay more than they anticipate. 
' Cash purchases are planned by more 
‘than half the prospective car buyers. 

Home buyers this year also are to 
face the question of new versus old 
houses. Many who now plan to buy 
brand new houses will buy old ones. 
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New houses are on the buy-now lists 
of 1,300,000 families. But fewer than 
1,000;000 will be finished in 1948. 

Old houses, as a result, are likely to 
be bought by many who cannot get new 
ones. That occurred in 1947. In that year, 
1,430,000 wanted new houses, but only 
700,000 were able to buy. Result was that 
many who planned to buy new homes 
bought none at all. And thousands who 
wanted new ones took existing houses. 
Even a repetition of that shift from new 
to old houses may not prevent a decline in 
the demand for old houses in 1948, how- 
ever. 

Buyers are more prepared for higher 
prices for homes this year than they were 
last. Well over half expect to pay more 
than $6,000, Nearly 1 out of 4 antici- 
pates paying more than $10,000. And 
more are planning to buy with cash. 

Durable goods other than houses and 
cars probably will be bought in far great- 
er volume than the table indicates. Most 
families do not plan their purchases of 
radios and other household goods very far 
ahead. Last year, 9,700,000 families 
planned to buy durable equipment. Ac- 
tually, 17,000,000 did so. 

This year, some 10,550,000 families 
are planning such purchases. On the 
basis of 1947 experience, the number ac- 

tually buying could approach 20,000,000, 
with many making more than one pur- 
chase. 

People are ready to pay higher prices 
this year for these goods, too. Prospective 
buyers, in fact, report that they expect 
to pay 20 to 25 per cent more than they 
anticipated a year ago. 

That is the detailed picture of this 
years boom market for consumer du- 


rable goods. It leaves out some drastic 
changes among income groups. 

Shift of buyers from lower to higher 
income groups is shown-by FRB study. 
Part of that shift results from the actual 
movement of families to higher income 
levels. Part results from the fact that 
higher prices are squeezing low-income 
families out of more and more markets. 

Low-income families report a sharp 
drop in buying plans for everything on 
the survey—cars, homes and other du- 
rable products. For homes, there are fewer 
prospective buyers this year than last in 
every income group up to $4,000 a year. 
In the under-$2,000 group, the one-year 
decline is 66 per cent. For cars and other 
durables, there is a drop in buying plans 
at every income level under $3,000. 

High-income families, on the other 
hand, are planning to buy far more this 
year than last. In the over-$5,000 group, 
the 1948 buying plans show an 80 per 
cent increase for cars, a 50 per cent in- 
crease for homes and a 118 per cent in- 
crease for other durable products. A sharp 
drop in buying plans in the big group of 
low-income families, thus, is being made 
up by a growing demand in the small 
group of upper-income families. 

What that means is that sales of con- 
sumer durable products will hold up as 
long as expanding purchases at the top 
of the income scale offset shrinking pur- 
chases at the bottom. An end to that sit- 
uation is not expected this year. 

Prospect is that demand for‘consumer 
durable goods will continue at or near 
record levels through 1948, Government 
spending programs are to see to that. 
Chances are that 1948 is to be another 
record year for consumer durable sales. 
































— | INTENDED 
PURCHASES, PURCHASES, 
1947 1948 
2,200,000 2,150,000 
88,000 22,000 
286,000 215,000 
484,000 473,000 
528,000 516,000 
418,000 322,000 
396,000 602,000 
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INTENDED =| ACTUAL 
i PURCHASES, PURCHASES, PURCHASES, 
1947 1947 1948 
ALL INCOME GROUPS 9,700,000 17,000,000 10,550,000 
UNDER $1,000 679,000 850,000 422,000 
$ 1,000-$ 1,999 1,940,000 3,230,000 1,583,000 
$2,000-$2,999 2,813,000 4,250,000 2,426,000 
$3,000-$3,999 2,134,000 3,230,000 2,321,000 
$4,000-$4,999 1,067,000 2,210,000 1,477,000 
$5,000 AND OVER 1,067,000 3,230,000 2,321,000 
ee = —=s Figures represent numbers of families buying or intending to buy 
furniture, radios, refrigerators, or washing machines 
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How U.S. Would Absorb 
200,000 War Refugees 


U.S. again is to be the Land 
of Promise to Europe's refugees, 
this time to 200,000 wartime dis- 
placed persons. 

Flow of DP’s in large numbers 
is scheduled to begin this sum- 
mer, to last for two years. 

Most will be experienced farm 
workers. About half will be from 
the Baltic states, nearly all from 
east of the Iron Curtain. 


Doors of the U.S. are about to be 
opened to 200,000 displaced persons 
from Europe. Arrival of these people, 
on the basis of plans shaped by Con- 
gress, is to begin this summer and will 
be spaced over the two years ahead. 

A set of standards is to be used to 
determine who shall be entitled to come 
to the United States. Those standards 
will not be rigid, but will give a rough 
measure of types and characteristics of 
the new immigrants. Some idea of where 
the 200,000 newcomers will settle also is 
given in plans now slated for final ap- 
proval by Congress. 

Who will be admitted, of the 
1,300,000 displaced persons registered 
in Europe at this time, is to be deter- 
mined by a three-man commission from 
this pattern of quotas and priorities: 

Racial groups will be varied. About 
half of those to come will be from the 
former Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and from Eastern Poland. 
About a quarter of the new immigrants 
may be Jews, although a recent poll 
shows 95 per cent of Jewish DP’s would 
rather go to Palestine. A few will be 
Russians who fear to return to Russia. 
Most of the rest will be from Western 
Poland or Southeastern Europe. 

Orphans, the few thousand DP’s 16 
years old or younger who have lost both 
parents, are to get first priority. This 
applies only to youths adopted by people 
or organizations in the U. S. 

Wartime soldiers on the Allies’ side, 
most of them young Poles who escaped 
from Poland during the war and now do 
not wish to return, are next in line. 

Farmers, however, will comprise the 
largest group of displaced persons now 
permitted to come to the U.S. At least 
half of the new immigrants are to be 
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experienced farm workers who agree to 
work on American farms. 

Skilled workers will comprise most 
of the rest. These include doctors, 
dentists, nurses, domestics, construction 
workers, garment workers and a variety 
of technicians. All men admitted, in fact, 
must have some trade or skill to earn a 
living for themselves and their families. 

Blood relatives of people in the U. S., 
in practice, will have a great advantage 
in getting on the accepted list. Assurance 
of a job or adequate housing in this 
country is to be required for all immi- 
grants, as at present, and written assur- 
ance by a relative in the U.S. will be 
accepted for this qualification. 

Those who are accepted under this 
priority system then must qualify under 


normal immigration laws. Each is to have ° 


his background investigated, must be able 
to read and write, must be in good phys- 
ical and mental health. 

Where they will settle in the U. S., 
too, is to be determined largely in ad- 
vance, Effort will be made to scatter most 
of the 200,000 throughout the country 
and away from New York, where the ma- 
jority of recent immigrants have settled. 

Rural areas are to get at least half of 
the chosen displaced persons. Moreover, 
semiannual reports must be filed by these 
farm workers for at least two years to 
insure their staying in those areas, 

Cities will receive some of the new 
immigrants, however. Those DP’s with 
relatives who guarantee housing in cities, 
and those with skills useful only in cities, 
are to be permitted to settle in some 
urban areas, 

General distribution ot the mass of 
DP immigrants is planned, through hav- 
ing the Governor of each State and Terri- 
tory specify how many persons, with 
specific skills, his State or Territory will 
take. The resulting quota system is ex- 
pected to settle most of the DP’s in the 
West, not the East. 

Furthermore, to insure that some of 
the 200,000 new immigrants will not be- 
come public charges, nonrelatives and 
volunteer agencies in each State will be 
required to furnish bond for them before 
they are accepted. 

Who they are, these European dis- 
placed persons who will shortly be com- 
ing to the U.S. to live, may be seen in 
new official studies of their backgrounds: 

By religion, about 60 per cent are 
classed as Roman Catholics. About 23 
per cent are Jews. About 10 per cent are 
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IN A ‘DP’ CAMP enoug 
... the more skill, the more chance are g 
are pu 
Protestants. The others are Greek Ortho. U. § 
dox Catholics. ; 4 
By nationality, 31 per cent of thos off w 
now in DP camps are Polish, 23 per ceni then t 
Jews, 20 per cent are from the Balticf ° 
states, 12 per cent from the Ukraine Empire 
4 per cent from the rest of Russia, 7 per . 
cent from Yugoslavia, 3 per cent fron Trou 
other Balkan states. tinue to 
Most of those to be brought to thiff net of ' 
country were in Germany or Austria som} after al 
after the war’s end, brought there aff ag yet t 
forced workers by the Germans or hel tional b 


there in concentration camps. Nearly a The F 


either have factory skills or were fam the poin 

trade or professional workers. _ rent bill 
These refugees, most of them from mf) surface 
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tions east of the Iron Curtain, cannot kB more foo 


admitted in any sizable numbers unde 
normal immigration laws. Annual quoti 
for all European countries under existing 
law is about 150,000. But five sixths 0 
this quota is allocated to countries @ 
Northern and Western Europe. Thus 
even if all of the remaining quotas fw 
Eastern Europe were used by DP%,i 
would take from 8 to 120 years for refi 
gees from each Eastern nation to immi 
grate under that nation’s allotment 
Moreover, waiting lists from these Eat 
ern nations already far exceed the quota 
except for the Russian-ruled former states 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
These 200,000 European war victims 
soon to be added to the normal immige 
tion flow to U.S., will be the first lag 
group of displaced persons to be taket 
as immigrants since war's end three yea 
ago. U.S., to date, has admitted onl 
about 50,000. Britain has taken 36/00 
Belgium has taken 25,000, France hi 
accepted 16,065 and Canada has at 
mitted 8,588, while a few other natiow 
have taken some with special skills. Ths 
U. S. move now is expected to encourit 
other countries to admit the remaitil 
“hard core” of Europe’s wartime refugee 
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Abig blowup, maybe national 
bankruptcy, keeps coming closer 
to Great Britain in spite of all that 
is done to check it. 

Financial worries are piling 
on top of political problems. The 
British cannot earn money fast 
enough to pay expenses. Debts 


is running through its bank balances and 
using its borrowed funds just to keep go- 
ing from day to day. At the same time, big 
creditors, including India, are demanding 
that the British pay more on account. 
Now, political developments in South 
Africa threaten to pinch off an important 
source of gold for the British. Britain, as 
a result, is becoming more and more hard 
pressed, financially. 

Aid from the U.S., as things are go- 


BRITAIN'S MOUNTING TROUBLES 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


$2,082,000,000, or more than twice what 
the Government estimated last March. 
Actually, Britain hopes to hold the deficit 
down to $1,200,000,000. That will mean 
cutting imports still further and putting 
more steam behind the export drive. 
What really counts, however, is the 
dollar deficit, the gap in British trade 
with the Western Hemisphere. In 1948, 
the British are likely to spend about 
$1,800,000,000 more in America than 





. : : ing, is not to be enough to solve Britain’s they earn there. 
nce ae going unpaid and creditors problems. The U. S. already has extended To cover their dollar deficit, the British 
are putting on pressure. one $3,750,000,000 loan, which is used are counting on these things: 
Drtho- U.S. may have to step in, pay up. It has sold $5,618,000,000 worth of Marshall Plan aid of $1,324,000,000 is 
Britai t Hl surplus property to Britain for $650,- to be extended over the 12-month period, 
the off what Britain cannot settle, 000,000. The U.S. has taken over most April 1, 1948, to April 1, 1949. Actually, 
roe} then take over a bigger share of of the British relief burden in Germany. that amount is only enough to cover 
Baltic . . It has taken over defense costs in Greece British needs for about eight and a half 
craine, fi Empire trade and investment. and Turkey. Now the British are sched- months, at the present rate of spending. 
T per uled to receive around $1,324,000,000 in Reserves of gold and dollars—Britain’s 
trot Troubles of a deep-seated sort con- “Marshall Plan aid before the middle of last resort—thus will have to be drained 
tinue to pile up for Great Britain. The 1949. Canada, in addition, has loaned _ still more to get through 1948. At the be- 
o thi net of these troubles is that Britain, Britain $1,300,000,000. ginning of the year, these totaled $2,400,- 
a sow after all that she has done, is unable The trouble, for Britain, after all this 000,000, but may fall below the “danger 
ere Wf as yet to arrest the trend toward na- aid, can almost be measured in dollars: point” of $1,800,000,000 in the months 
t hell tional bankruptcy. Income from sales abroad is running ahead. That is about the minimum con- 
ly The British are not squared around to at an annual rate of $6,006,000,000. sidered necessary for Britain to carry on 
farm} the point where they can pay their cur- Outgo for purchases abroad is running as banker for countries that do business 
rent bills out of current income. On the © at an annual rate of $8,088,000,000. with her in pounds sterling. 
ym tif surface, the people are encouraged by Deficit for 1948, if the present trend All in all, prospects are pretty good for 
not &f more food and clothing, but the country continues, thus will amount to around _ Britain’s squeaking through the rest of 
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—Britis Information Service 
BLUEPRINT FOR PRODUCTION EXPORTS TO CREDITORS 
... after all that’s been done, the specter of national bankruptcy still looms 
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1948. But worse trouble in 1949 seems 
certain, unless the British can tighten 
belts still more, step up production and 
get new aid from the outside. 

The problem of Britain is the prob- 
lem that has to be faced by an individual 
or nation that gets deeply into debt. 
World War II put Britain so deeply into 
debt that she may not be able to work 
out. To measure the debt: 

To the U.S., Britain owes a total of 
$4,575,000,000, which consists of the 
British loan of $3,750,000,000 in July, 
1946, $650,000,000 lent at the same time 
to settle the British Lend-Lease account 
with the U.S. and about $175,000,000 
still to be paid on a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. in 1940. 

To the Empire countries and others 
that accept pounds sterling for goods and 
services, Britain owes $13,292,000,000, 
on the basis of $4 to the pound. This 
debt was built during the war, when 
Britain was spending heavily abroad but 
had little to send in payment. In just a 
few years, Britain has changed from the 
financier and creditor of the British 
Empire into its heavy debtor. 

Full payment of the sterling debts is 
considered an almost hopeless task. In 
some countries, part of the debt is being 
paid by selling off British property. 


Britain shed about $4,500,000,000 of her 
overseas assets during the war and has 
sold off other big blocks since then. But 
now there is less and less left to sell. 

To Canada, Britain owes about 
$1,000,000,000, lent after the war, and 
$300,000,000 from a Canadian loan in 
1942. Before the war, Britain owed noth- 
ing to Canada. 

To foreigners with investments in the 
United Kingdom, Britain now owes 
$3,500,000,000, nearly three times as 
much as in 1938. 

So Britain’s total debts abroad come 
to the equivalent of $22,667,000,000, as 
the chart on page 21 shows. Yet the 
British are not even able to pay current 
operating expenses. Instead of accumu- 
lating surpluses to pay off the debt, they 
are going deeper and deeper in the hole. 

That is not all. 

South Africa now is pulling back as 
the source of gold and loans. Field Mar- 
shal Jan Christiaan Smuts, long an influ- 
ential supporter of closer co-operation 
with the British, has lost out as Prime 
Minister of South Africa and a man who 
is anti-British, Dr. Daniel F. Malan, has 
taken his place. From now on, Britain 
can expect less help, less co-operation 
from South Africa, which had been one 
of her strongest financial pillars. 


Le 


The drift away from Britain already 
was beginning even before the elections 
Under the terms of an economic agree. 
ment signed by Britain and South Afric, 
last September, South African gold is yo 
longer to be of much help to Britain, 

After World War II, South Afric, 
agreed to help Britain by selling at leay 
$320,000,000 worth of gold there each 
year. The British badly needed the gold 
to bolster their reserves and to buy food 
from America. Now this arrangement has 
been ended. It means that, just as Britain 
is facing her hardest fight to stave of 
bankruptcy, she loses one of her main 
props, South African gold. 

The victory of the anti-British Nation. 
alists in South Africa holds other forbid. 
ding omens for Britain. One of the worlds 
most promising areas for English popula. 
tion and capital is to become consider. 
ably less hospitable. Marshal Smuts, when 
he was in office, was pushing for large. 
scale immigration into South Africa from 
overcrowded Britain, and thousands of 
Britons were rushing to accept. The new 


_ Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, is on record 


as opposing this planned immigration. 
Canada, too, no longer is in a position 
to act as a crutch for Britain. The Cana. 


British that Canada would have to stop 
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DEFENSE OF GREECE 


Decline of Britain's Political Empire... 


LONG A BRITISH SATELLITE 


TURNED OVER TO U.S 


MAY. 1948 


PALESTINE MANDATE 
SURRENDERED, TROOPS 


EVACUATED 


MARCH, 1947 
BULK OF BRITISH TROOPS REMOVED 
FROM EGYPT, AFTER 65 YEARS OF 
GARRISON DUTY 


MAY. 1948 


ANTI-EMPIRE PARTY WINS 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


JANUARY, 1948 
BURMA LEAVES EMPIRE, 
SETS UP INDEPENDENT REPUBL 


AUGUST, 1947 
INDIA, GRANTED INDEPENDENCE 
FORMS TWO DOMINIONS, FREE TO 
CUT ALL TIES WITH BRITAIN 


FEBRUARY 


1948 


CEYLON RAISED FROM COLONIAL 
TO DOMINION STATUS 
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sending food and raw materials on credit. 


| since then, the British have had to pay 


for all imports from Canada in hard cash. 
The drying up of Canadian credit is 
speeding the drain on Britain’s last-ditch 


b reserve @f gold and dollars. 


India, also, is of little help to Britain 


) any more. Both India and Pakistan are 
: pressing hard for payment of the massive 
b war debt of $4,760,000,000 that Great 
D Britain owes 


them. Friction between 
the two new states is making it hard 
for the remaining British firms to do 


F business. Indians are turning more than 
} ever to the United States for trade and 


S technical help that used to come from 
Great Britain. 

Burma is another area that Britain 
has to write off as a war loss. The country 
has left the Empire and now is fully in- 
dependent. Large portions of the British 
| property and investments there have been 
| wiped out by wartime destruction. Con- 
ditions do not look favorable for a come- 
‘ back of British business in the area. 

} Ceylon, too, is becoming an ever 
‘weaker link in the British system. The 
F country now is virtually independent as a 
‘British Dominion. British business domi- 








| nance is fading. British investment in the 
| big jute and tea industries of the island 
his steadily shrinking, as the English are 
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forced to sell off property to pay their 
war debts. 

It all adds up to the fact that the 
British Empire and Commonwealth no 
longer can be counted on so much to help 


bail the mother country out of her 
troubles. The colonies and dominions are 
having plenty of troubles of their own. 
So Britain is forced to try harder than 
ever to find a way out under her own 
power. 

What Britain must do to solve the 
problem is to find a way to step up pro- 
duction and lower costs in order to export 
more. Basic stumbling block is worker 
efficiency. Output per man-hour in most 
British industries is low, compared to 
that in the U.S. and other industrial 
nations. 

Coal output, for instance, still is 
barely enough to meet Britain’s own 
needs, with only a trickle left over for 
export. British coal-export target this vear 
is 16,000,000 tons. But, in the past, Brit- 
ain has exported as much as 98,000,000 
tons in a year. 

Textiles exports from Britain also are 
lagging, are running into more and more 
resistance in world markets because of 
their high prices. Some kinds of clothing 
are backing up in British warehouses be- 
cause buyers cannot be found abroad. 


Machinery sales, including British 
autos for the U.S., are going well right 
now, but there are fears that the sellers’ 
market may not last much longer. There is 
a world trend, too, toward U.S. machinery. 

Way; out for Britain thus is not yet in 
sight. No matter what the British do, they 
have a $22,000,000,000 debt and ino way 
to pay it all. 

Refunding the debt—scaling it down 
and then paying it off over a long period 
—apparently will not work. Britain’s cred- 
itors have rejected such a proposal. 

Devaluation of the pound sterling 
would not help. The British need a high- 
priced pound to pay for the expensive 
imports that they process for export. 

Selling more assets doesn’t help, in 
the long run. Britain badly needs the in- 
come from her overseas property. 

Borrowing more from other countries 
is not the answer, either. 

Only solution, in the opinion of some 
responsible experts, is for Britain’s cred- 
itors to scale down the debt by about 
half and for the U.S. to pay off the re- 
mainder, In return, the U.S. might ob- 
tain much greater access to Empire mar- 
kets and investment areas. Such a solution 
is to be talked about increasingly during 
the coming months as Britain’s financial 
problem becomes more and more acute. 





...Decline of Britain’s Financial Empire — 
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| $22,141,000,000 





$3,685,000,000 


$1,299,000,000 


$4,984,000,000 


1938 
$4,220,000,000 
$22,905,000,000 
$27,125,000,000 


Gold and dollars : 
Overseas investments 
Total Credits : 


BRITAIN'S DEBITS 


To countries accepting 
pounds sterling for 
goods and s@rvices 


To U.S. (ex sluiding 
World War | debt} 


To Canada 


To foreigners with 

investments if 

United Kingdom 
Total Detits 









countries... 


$8,667,000,000 
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ABC's of Jewish-Arab Struggle 


Conflict between Arabs and 
Jews over tiny Palestine is turn- 
ing world politics upside down. 
A truce, even a lasting truce, is 
not a permanent peace. There is 
more trouble ahead. 

The United States, siding with 
the Jews, is at odds with Great 
Britain, allied with the Arabs. 
Russia is hoping to gain from the 
Palestine snarl. 

To aid in understanding what 
is involved, these questions and 
answers are presented: 


How big is Palestine? 

The area is 10,157 square miles—about 
the size of Maryland. 

How many people live in Palestine? 

About 2,600,000. 

Who are the Palestinians? 

There are 1,700,000 Moslem Arabs, 
700,000 Jews and 140,000 Christians in 
Palestine today. 

Who got there first, Jews or Arabs? 

Hebrew tradition says the Jews came 
to Palestine about 3,700 years ago. Their 
kingdoms came to an end about 600 B. C. 
Since then, Palestine has been ruled as a 
part of other empires. Arabs conquered 
the country about 635 A. D. and ruled all 
or part of it for about 900 years. 

Have Jews and Arabs always fought 
over Palestine? 

No. Before World War I, when there 
were about 600,000 Arabs and 60,000 
Jews in the country, there was little con- 
flict. But, as the Jews began to immigrate 
to Palestine in large numbers, Arab 
opposition increased. 

Why do the Arabs object to Jewish 
immigration? 

The Arabs feel that the Jews are trying 
to shoulder into Arab lands. They fear 
that a Jewish state in Palestine will soon 
try to expand at the expense of neighbor- 
ing Arab states. Arab population of Pal- 
estine has more than doubled in 30 years, 
largely because of a high birth rate, but 
the Jewish population, as a result of im- 
migration, is about twelve times as large 
as it was 30 years ago. 

Is Palestine a rich country? 

No. About 80 per cent of Palestine is 
desert or mountainous. Money crop is 
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Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 














Nov. 2, 1917: Lord Balfour, British For- 
eign Secretary, approves plan for a 
“national home” for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. U.S. endorses idea. 

Sept. 29, 1923: Britain takes over Pales- 
tine for the League of Nations, promis- 
ing to permit Jews to create a 
“national home” in the country. Arabs 
protest. 

Aug. 23, 1929: British troops halt Arab 
attacks on Jewish settlements. 

April 25, 1936: Palestine Arabs unite to 
oppose Jewish immigration. Arab 
states join Britain to urge peace, but 
sporadic fighting between Jews and 
Arabs continues. 

June 22, 1937: Jews and Arabs reject a 
British proposal to divide Palestine 
into Jewish and Arab states. British 
limit Jewish immigration. 

Sept. 3, 1939: The Mufti of Jerusalem, 
Palestine Arab leader, sides with Ger- 
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citrus fruit, but water is short. There may 
be oil in Palestine, but none is produced 
now. 

Is Palestine self-supporting? 

No, not at the present standard of 
living. 

Who supports Palestine? 

American contributors and investors 
have put about $700,000,000 into Jewish 
settlements in Palestine since 1914. Great 
Britain has spent about $400,000,000 in 
the country since the end of World War 
II, but most of Britain’s money went for 
the upkeep of British troops in Palestine. 

How did Britain get into Palestine? 

British troops took Palestine from 
Turkey during World War I. Since then, 
Britain has held the country as trustee 
under a mandate for the League of 
Nations and, after World War II, for the 
United Nations. At the start, Britain 
promised to permit the Jews to establish 
a Jewish “national home” in Palestine. 

Is Britain still running Palestine? 

No. Britain gave up responsibility for 
the country on May 15. British troops are 
to be out of Palestine by August 1. 

Why are the British getting out? 

Cost of policing the country is high and 
British man power is needed by industry 
at home. In addition, Britain’s Palestine 
policies have brought frequent criticism 
from America. 

Who is responsible for the country 
now? 

The United Nations. 
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U.S. civilian officials, anxious to get i 
from the Arab countries, are eager for: 
peaceful settlement in Palestine. 

What is the “partition plan‘? 

The “partition plan” called for the div: 
sion of Palestine into Jewish and An 
states. Both Arabs and Jews rejected tle 
idea in 1937, as shown in the accompaiy 
ing chronology, but the U. S. sponsor 
a second partition plan at the Unitdl 
Nations last August. The U.N. adopt 
the plan, but, when the Arabs threatens 
to fight anyone who tried to carry it otf 
the U. S. shifted away from partition, a 
the plan has not been put into effect. 

What is Israel? 

Israel is the republic created by & 
Jews within Palestine on May 16} 
contains about 700,000 Jews and 200, 
Arabs. 

Have the Jews of Israel always liv 
there? 

There have always been some Jé# 
living in territory now governed by! 
but more than 90 per cent of the pres 
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Jewish population was born outside 
Palestine. 

Where did they come from? 

A majority of the Jews of Israel 
came from Eastern Europe—Poland, 


Palestine: 
About a Fifth as 
Big as New York State 





Rumania and Czechoslovakia. Be- 


many, few Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine came from Germany, but, 
in the two years before World War 
I. German Jews made up more 
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than 50 per cent of the total number 
of immigrants to Palestine. 

How many Jews can get into 
Israel? 

The Government of Israel plans 
to bring 400,000 immigrants into 
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about 8,000 men, with 34 British 
officers, is operated on a British 
subsidy of $8,000,000 a year in 
pounds sterling. King Abdullah 
Ibn Hussein of Trans-Jordan wants 
to add to his kingdom as much of 
Palestine as he can get. 

Is Britain helping other Arab 
countries? 

Yes. Britain also has been selling 
arms and providing technical aid 
to the armies of Iraq and Egypt. 

Is Britain opposed to Israel? 

The British Government claims 
to be impartial in the Jewish-Arab 
conflict. Between world wars Britain 
permitted large-scale immigration 








Most will come from Eastern Europe. 
Can Israel support itself? 
No. The Israeli Government plans to 


| spend $1,250,000,000 in four years for 
) immigration and settlement. Aim is to 
) give the Jews of Palestine something like 
a European standard of living, but only 


20 per cent of the money can be raised 


) inside Palestine. 


Where will rest of money be raised? 
About $750,000,000 is to be sought in 


© the form of contributions and investments 
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Can Israel defend itself? 
Jewish forces thus far have done most 
of their fighting in territory assigned to 


' the Arabs under the partition plan. Jew- 


ish troops hold almost all of the territory 
awarded to the Jews in the U.N. plan, 
except the southern desert. But Israel is 
not equipped for a long war. 
Do Arabs have a state in Palestine? 
No. Arab leadership is in the hands of 
the Arab League. 
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What is the Arab League? 

It is an alliance of seven Arab coun- 
tries—Egypt, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 

Are the Arabs united on Palestine? 

No. They all are opposed to a Jewish 
state in Palestine, but they cannot agree 
on what should be done with the coun- 
try. Some want it to be an independent 
Arab state; others, like Trans-Jordan, 
want to annex all or part of Palestine. 

What is Trans-Jordan? 

Trans-Jordan is an Arab kingdom cre- 
ated by Great Britain in 1929 out of 
territory east of the Jordan River. The 
country is three times as big as Palestine, 
but is mainly desert and has only 340,000 
inhabitants, mostly Arab nomads. 

Is Trans-Jordan independent? 

Britain recognized Trans-Jordan in 
1946 as a sovereign state, but the U. S. 
has not yet recognized it. 

Why is Trans-Jordan important? 

Trans-Jordan has the best fighting 
force of any of the Arab states. Its 
Arab Legion, a British-trained force of 
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of Jews to Palestine, despite Arab 
protests. British help to Iraq and 
Evypt is the result of treaties signed be- 
fore World War IL. 

Why is Britain helping the Arabs? 

Britain considers friendship with the 
Arab countries vital to British defenses in 
the Middle East in the event of war with 
Russia. Also, Britain controls 53 per cent 
of the oil reserves of the Middle East, as 
the result of concessions from Arab rulers. 
U.S. share of similar concessions covers 
41 per cent of the oil reserves. 

Who is helping Israel? 

The U.S. has recognized Israel, but 
the U. S. embargo on arms to the Middle 
East has prevented the Jews from buying 
arms legally in America. Israel now wants 
a loan of about $90,000,000 from the 
U.S Russia also recognized’ Israel and 
has permitted her satellite state of Ru- 
mania to send oil supplies to Israel. 

What is likely to happen in the end? 

Chances are Israel will survive as a 
state while the Arab portion of Palestine is 
divided between Egypt and Trans-Jordan. 
U. S.-British Pact on Palestine probably 
would end most of the fighting. 


«| Forces Involved in Palestine War 
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DECLINE OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Reported from NANKING-and SHANGHAI 


Chiang Kai-shek, symbol of 
Chinese unity, is having trouble 
holding China together. 

Warlords are coming back to 
power. They tend to pull the 
country apart. So does the civil 
war. So do political rows inside 
Chiang’s own Government. 

U.S. dollar aid is counted on 
to check disintegration, give 
Chiang a second wind for the 
hostilities against Chinese Com- 
munists. 


President Chiang Kai-shek’s control 
over Nationalist China is slipping. The 
60-year-old Generalissimo is shaking 
up his Cabinet, putting compromise 
candidates in influential positions and 
calling for a general cleanup of the 
Nationalist Government and Army. 
But trained observers in China say the 
changes may be coming too late to 
hold the present Nanking Government 
together. 

There is a feeling that China, as a 
united country, is beginning to disinte- 
grate. Dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment and troubles within the General- 
issimo’s own Kuomintang Party are 
whittling away at his influence. He is 
finding it increasingly difficult to control 
the party, and his power is being further 
weakened by the rise of warlords in out- 
lying provinces. Big chunks of territory 
are breaking away from his control. 

Developments of recent weeks have 
brought changes in President Chiang 
himself. Although he still is regarded as 
the symbol of Chinese unity, no longer is 
he the supreme commander who could 
sway most of China with a word. He finds 
he has to negotiate and bargain with poli- 
ticians in his Government, with the gen- 
erals who run his Army and with the 
warlords who are setting up their own 
rule without regard for Chiang’s policies. 

Growing antagonism to Chiang 
policies was demonstrated at recent meet- 
ings of the National Assembly that elected 
him China’s first constitutional President. 

Delegate after delegate criticized the 
Nationalist Government for its failure to 
win the civil war. Privately, many of the 
delegates criticized President Chiang per- 
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sonally, for the first time. In the past, 
Chiang Kai-shek always has been held up 
as a man without fault, while the people 
around him were blamed for China’s 
plight. Now he must fight to get his way 
and, in the case of the National Assembly, 
he was unable to control his party despite 
his personal intervention. 

A crumbling of Nationalist China at 
the edges is another threat to Chiang’s 
complete control. Communist successes 
in Manchuria and other areas in the 
North have taken away vast stretches of 
valuable territory once ruled by the 
Nationalists. Now warlords, returning to 
power, are sapping Nationalist strength 
in provinces remote from Nanking (see 
map on page 25). 

For 20 years Chiang has tried by 
force and persuasion to wipe out the 
warlords and unify China. But now the 
central control that he established after 
the Nationalist revolution is tending to 
crumble. In some areas, Nanking’s rule is 
becoming purely nominal and Chiang és 
being compelled to surrender grudgingly 
more and more power to local governors 
and military commanders. 

In the Northwest, territories not occu- 
pied by the Communists are being oper- 
ated practically as independent states 
under the rule of two warlords. General 
Ma Hung-kwei is in control of Ningsia 
Province. He is backed by a personal 
army of 70,000. General Ma Pu-fang 
controls Chinghai Province. Neither of 





—Acme 
THE GENERALISSIMO 
... it takes more than a word now 


* provinces and is directing a personally § 
planned government program without 
regard to Nanking policies. General Fu: 


these generals takes any active part in the 








civil war against the Communists, eyey 
though it is being fought in neighboring 
regions. Many people in Nanking suspect 
the two warlords have entered into ay 
informal “mutual nonaggression” del 
with the Communists. 

In the North, two other warlords haye 
set up regimes that are all but independ. 
ent. These generals are tolerating no 
interference in their affairs, from eithe; 
the Communists or Chiang Kai-shek. 

General Yen Hsi-shan has established 


what amounts to a dictatorship of his own 


in Shansi Province. He is carrying on his | 
own version of economic controls, backed 


up by his personal army. 
Farther north, General Fu Tso-yi has 
set himself up in Chahar and Suiyan 


strength is such that Chiang Kai-shek 
recently appointed him Nationalist com. 
mander for North China in the wa 
against the Communists. But, in China 
that does not mean that the Nationalists 
control Fu’s provinces. When Chiang Kii- 
shek wanted to transfer some of the 


North China troops to Manchuria, fo F 


example, he made a special trip tf 
Peiping to negotiate personally with th 
Northern warlord. 

In the West, particularly the important 
province of Sinkiang, warlords are begin F 
ning to assert their own authority, too, 
although they haven’t yet gained th 
power they hold in other sections. In stil 
other provinces, Chiang’s control is being 
challenged. Local officials are refusing to 
comply with Nationalist tax laws. Rice 
levies, made in Nanking, are cut downar 
ignored. So are conscription orders it 
tended to keep recruits coming in for the 
Nationalist Army. 

These little-noticed revolts are weaker: 
ing Chiang Kai-shek’s power, but he sti 
is China’s strongest individual. He, mor 
than anyone, sets the Government policy 
Although the Communists are  winnitg 
the civil war, and China’s economy § 










disintegrating in inflation, Chiang is & 
garded by most expert observers here 4 
the Nationalists’ indispensable leader. 
Chiang’s power stems largely ff 
his ability to maintain a delicate balan 
among the rival groups that make up the 
Kuomintang Party. Changes he is makitf 
now are all part of that battle to ket 
things in balance and prevent a politic 
blowup. / 
The Kuomintang Party is not a clos! § 
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knit political organization. It is formed of 
several groups representing different 
interests. The principal factions are the 
politicians who control the party ma- 
chinery; the youth group; the political 
science group, composed mainly of Gov- 
ermment administrators, and the “Wham- 
poa Cadets,” the clique composed of 
graduates of Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy. These groups are supported vari- 
ously by landlords, business and financial 
interests and old-line generals. 

None of them commands any signifi- 
tant popular support. Chiang stands 
above them, playing one against the 
other as circumstances dictate. 

Lately, however, more and more com- 
plaints are heard in China that Chiang is 
out of touch with the people. Madame 
Chiang, who did much to boost her hus- 
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band’s prestige in the United States dur- 
ing the war with Japan, has all but 
disappeared from public life. Chiang him- 
self is occupied with fighting the civil 
war and endeavoring to keep political 
order in Nanking. A decline in his popu- 
larity with the Chinese public is evi- 
denced by general apathy toward the 
civil war. 

As for making more efficient and 
effective the war against the Communists, 
Chiang is handicapped by politics within 
the Nationalist Army. To hold China 
together, he feels that he must be on 
guard against politically ambitious gen- 
erals, regardless of how successful they 
might be in fighting the Communists. He 
finds it necessary to watch over the dis- 
tribution of troops and supplies among 
his commanders in order to prevent an 
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upset of the delicate balance that is the 
key to his own control. 

The Generalissimo still considers him- 
self the symbol of Chinese unity in the 
war against the Communists. And as yet 
no one has emerged with stature and in- 
fluence that can compare with his. But, 
with all his influence, Chiang is facing 
growing dissension within his own Gov- 
ernment and a weakening of his power 
in the provinces. 

The outlook for Chiang is that he 
soon may find the China he rules reduced 
in size and harder to manage. But more 
dollar aid is arriving from the U. S. It is 
intended to buy time for Chiang so that 
he can stabilize the country. More time 
may make it possible for him to pull 
China together for a united stand against 
the Communists. 
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Search for More Oil in Americas 


Reported from MEXICO 


U.S. search for oil is turning 
toward Latin America. Idea is to 
find a source of supply closer to 
home than the Middle East. 

Venezuela is the best bet now. 
Mexico and Colombia can be im- 
portant suppliers in the future. 

Vast reserves, largely un- 
tapped, are getting attention 
from U.S. firms. But no quick 
flow of oil to U. S. is likely. 


The United States is working hard 
to boost oil production in Latin 
America. This move comes at a time 
when the U.S. is beginning to import 
more oil than it exports and when 
Middle Eastern deliveries are turning 
out to be shaky. 

What the U.S. Government wants to 
see developed is a dependable foreign 
source of oil. Cheapest source of oil for 
U. S. import needs is in the Middle East, 
but troubles in Palestine are showing 
that war and politics can make Middle 
Eastern shipments uncertain. So the 
U.S. is giving attention to developments 
in Latin America, which are nearer home. 

Best bet for increased shipments now 
is Venezuela. Mexico is a poor second, 
followed by Colombia and Peru. Some 
other countries of Latin America prob- 
ably have rich deposits, but these may 
not be developed soon. 

The outlook, country by 
is this: 

In Venezuela, the world’s No. 1 ex- 
porter of oil, production is going up. 
There is a lot of petroleum in the ground, 
and oil companies are pouring millions 
of dollars into the drilling of wells and 
the building of refineries and pipe lines. 
They would spend even more if they 
could get all the steel they want. 

Production now has hit the rate of 
about 1,300,000 barrels a day, or a 
fourth of the U.S. rate. Most of this oil 
is exported. A big part of the exports is 
consumed in the United States, the rest 
of them in other countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and in Western Europe. 

Venezuela is expected to furnish about 
nine tenths of Latin America’s oil ex- 
ports this year. These increased exports 
from Venezuela will not solve the U.S. 
supply problem, but they will help. 


country, 
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Big reason why production is high in 
Venezuela is that development is in the 
hands of experienced companies owned 
by U.S. and British-Dutch interests. 
Venezuela’s Government considers oil a 
resource whose use should benefit the 
nation, but believes experienced oil com- 
panies can exploit it better than the 
Government could. The Government 
takes a big cut out of the companies’ 
earnings and holds part of the oil lands 
for future use, but lets the companies 
make attractive profits. 

Mexico’s oil industry, which at one 
time ranked next to that of the United 
States, is trying to get itself straightened 
out after years of political mismanage- 
ment. Production slipped after the hold- 
ings of most foreign companies were 


seized and turned over to Pemex; a Gov- © 


ernment agency, in 1938. The search 
for new fields was neglected. Domestic 
needs increased. Mexico almost dropped 
out of the export picture. 

Now a successful businessman, An- 
tonio Bermtdez, heads Pemex. With 
President Miguel Aleman’s backing, he 
has straightened out labor troubles, in- 
creased efficiency, stepped up output to 
about 160,000 barrels daily. But explora- 
tion still has been lagging. All the output 
is from old fields, while big areas that are 
believed to be rich in oil are untouched. 

Now Pemex is contracting with experi- 
enced U.S. operators to push explora- 
tion. These operators are to get paid in 
oil from the wells they bring in. It is too 
early to tell how this arrangement will 
work out. But, even if it succeeds, years 
will pass before Mexico can raise exports 
much above the present level of about 
17,000,000 barrels a year. 

Colombia is exporting quite a little 
oil now. Foreign firms are drilling test 
wells in areas where they have conces- 
sions, and some producing wells are being 
brought in. Operations are handicapped, 
however, by strikes, political uncertain- 
ties and transportation difficulties. 

Biggest hope for larger exports from 
Colombia centers in a field recently dis- 
covered west of Lake Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela. This field is believed to extend into 
Colombia. Lying close to the Caribbean 
Sea, its oil could be shipped easily. 
However, no concession to exploit it is 
likely to be granted until the Colombian 
Congress passes an oil law that has been 
pending for months. For the next few 
years, oil exports from Colombia are not 
to increase much, 
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south of her territory. The Government, 
which has a monopoly on oil reserves, is 
planning to build a refinery that will 
rocess this oil, but there is no prospect 
now that Chile will become an exporter. 

Argentina is having a petroleum 
shortage. Production is only about half 
as big as consumption, and consumption 





rei f jg to rise further as new Diesel engines 
or oil, go into service on the Government's rail- 
nting f ways. A few foreign companies are pro- 
Danies ducing oil under old rights, but the trend 
ations is toward Government monopoly. 
been Self-sufficiency in oil is one goal ot 
d out} = President Juan D. Perdn’s five-year plan. 
mn dry The Government’s oil agency now is ar- 
$20. ranging with American drilling firms to 
s still § sink new wells. Argentina is to continue 
as a heavy importer of oil for a long 
> long time, however. 
Ecuz- Brazil’s oil production comes from a 


single small field and is only a drop 
in the bucket compared with con- 
sumption. The country is believed to 
have huge oil deposits, but past gov- 
ernments’ policies of ‘keeping out foreign 
countries have prevented exploration and 
development. 

A new policy now is being debated 
by the Brazilian Congress. If adopted, it 
will let foreign operators find and pro- 
duce oil on a share basis. Even then, it 
will take years for Brazilian production 
to catch up with consumption. 

Obstacles will prevent a big rise in 
oil shipments from Latin America right 
away. Some of these obstacles will hold 
back development for years to come. 

Exploring to prove that oil really 
exists in paying quantities is expensive. 
One U.S. company spent about $40,- 
000,000 prospecting in Venezuela before 
it brought in a producing well. 

Steel shortage in the United States 
J) makes it hard to get the materials needed 
in finding and producing oil. 

National policy of some governments 
is to keep foreign oil companies out. 





along f+ These governments want to do their own 
ng ff exploring and development, but they 
ea ha Flack the necessary know-how, equipment 


than: § and money. Under U.S. State Depart- 
ment urging, some of these countries are 





issue’ fF beginning to loosen up a little toward 
gent) Foil companies, but others are standing 
panics pat, 

f this Lack of transportation is a big hin 
le, oi drance, in many cases. 

beg Only bright spot for much of an in- 
¢ Fi § crease in oil exports to the United States 
ituall in the near future, thus, is Venezuela. 
abot: > Other countries may be able to help later 


m tit ® if they offer attractive terms to oil com- 
ey le panies, possibly on the Venezuelan basis. 
| That is what the United States Govern- 
ment is working for, but progress is slow. 
There will be no big increase in oil 







2s, bit exports from Latin America in the years 
xtremt = just ahead, 
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One of a series of advertisements on export trade 


directed to American manufacturers who incor 


porate ele ctrical equipment in their ; roducts 
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Have you recognized how export 
markets can be healthy outlets for 
your expanded production? Or, are 
you still asking yourself questions 
such as these—can export trade be 
profitable for me . . . what advan- 
tages does it offer me... is it prac- 
tical for my Company? 

By its experience of more than 40 
years in the manufacture and ex- 
port of electrical products, Westing- 
house has proved that export trade 
is profitable business. 


We believe in world trade, and 


would like to place our experience 
at your disposal to help you find 
the answers to these questions: 
Can Export Trade Be Profitable 
For Me? 
Export trade has been profitable 
for scores of American manufac- 
turers. A recent survey points out 
that 70% of the firms now doing 
some export business plan to in- 
crease their export trade during the 
next two years. 
What Other Advantages Does Export 
Trade Offer Me? 
Many manufacturers have found 
that selling abroad can reduce labor 
turnover, minimize seasonal fluctu- 
ations and provide insurance against 
domestic business swings. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY ¢ 40 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5,N.%, 


Is Foreign Trade Practical For 
My Company? 

While many of the problems you 
will face in export trade are similar 
to those found in domestic selling, 
others are peculiar to exporting. 
Key staff members of Westinghouse 
are ready to review and analyze 
these specific problems for you. 


* * * 


If you manufacture products incor 
porating electrical equipment, you 
can obtain specific help by calling 
your nearest Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation office. Or write for your 
copy of the booklet, “The Export 
Market for Your Product.” It high- 
lights the type of service and infor 
mation we have available. 
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LONDON....PARIS....FRANKFURT....ATHENS.... 


>> Decision on Germany, if the French don't unglue it. comes down to this: 
Temporary nation emerges in Western Germany, whether Russia likes it or not. 





Three occupation zones--U.S., British, French--become one economic unit. 
International control of Ruhr is agreed to after months, years of talk. 











Allied policing of Western Germany's key areas, industries, functions of 
government is to continue even after full-scale military occupation ends. 





U.S. troops, in other words, are to stay in Europe for a long while. 
Recovery of Western Germany, hence of all Marshall Plan Europe, is to get 
an early shot in the arm. Currency reform can come fast now. Drastic adjust- 
’ ment in prices and wages is to follow. Limping export trade, Germany's means of 
paying for huge import needs, can be expected to get going, far exceed 1947 total. 


>> That's the look if the French don't gum up the machinery, if the Russians 
don't get in a position to sabotage it, if Germans themselves don't hang back. 
They're all big "ifs," to be admitted, faced. But they're not certainties. 
European recovery stands to gain by Allied agreement on Western Germany. 
That's clear. Basis for progress, at least, now exists. Uncertainties, obstacles 
won't change that. Without agreement, odds against recovery would »be hopeless. 





Western solidarity, ability of Western Allies to compromise differences, 





likewise looks surer than it did a while ago. Agreement of six Western powers 


“ar at London on Germany was only a first step, of course, but it was a big one. 


ing, It has been a long time coming. Optimistic officials have been heralding 
ing. recovery in Western Germany for months. But now there is some basis for it. 
yUSE 

yze >> Out of Allies' compromises, this is the picture that emerges: 


Limited self-government is to be permitted 45,000,000 citizens of Western 
Germany. They can elect state representatives, set up State governments, draft 








cor a constitution for West German federation, establish a federal government with 
a limited powers. States' rights, though, figure importantly. Thus, while German 
strie police can be organized, they're to be on a state basis, not centralized. 

your Allied military governors stay on, empowered to resist too much centraliza- 
port tion in government, too much self-government by the Germans. Allies, furthermore, 


igh- 


f retain veto power over new constitution, over the major functions of government. 
LI OI 


?> Ruhr, since V-E Day controlled first by British, then by British and Ameri- 
cans jointly, now goes under control of international board. These seven nations 
are to run things: U.S., Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg and 
Western Germany itself. Anglo-Americans, however, can outvote the others. 





Terms of Ruhr control let new board say how much coal, coke and steel Ruhr 
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is to distribute inside Germany, how much to France and others outside. 

It is not complete power over the Ruhr, but it can be decisive. 

Ownership of Ruhr mines and steel mills remains unsettled. Germans may 
run them, but Allies stay as big boss, hold title. Question of shift to sociali- 
zation, or to private ownership on U.S. pattern, is to be determined later. 


>> What it all adds up to is that Germans are given a kind of self-government, 
but that the Allies continue to run the place. To some, it may seem little change. 
Result of what looks like minor change, however, is to mean quite a bit. 
Point is that Allied unity on economic matters, combined with U.S. dollar 
aid, really opens the gates for currency reform, wage and price changes, export 
reforms--the main things needed to get Western Germany back into production. 


>> Biggest uncertainty now is whether French Parliament will go along. 

French Government signed on the dotted line at London, after compromises. 

French legislators have yet to say yes. They may be harder to convince. 

As things stand, French can point to the following gains: 

Idea of internationalized Ruhr, an old ambition, is accepted in part. 

Security against unbridled Germany is guaranteed--at least on paper. 

French can have a say, now, in decisions involving all of Western Germany. 

But French Parliament may want still more, may ask further guarantees. 

Russia worries the French. They'd like U.S. military aid, lots of it, in 
Western Europe today. Then they'd feel safer in splitting Germany. 

Germany is the other big worry. It's an economic fear now, but a military 
one for the future. Specifically, French mistrust German industrialists, fear 
Hitler's old gang will move in, so seek detailed measures to prevent it. 

French Parliament, thus, may balk, figuring that a holdout may pay. 

Probability, however French legislators vote, is that economic plans for 
Western Germany will go ahead. French may agree in part now, in full later. 

















>> There is no uncertainty as to Russia's attitude. It's as clear as a bell. 

Allied action on Western Germany seems to Moscow a sin. Russians oppose it. 
Only real question is what the Soviet strategists will do about it. 
So far, Russian maneuvering is heading in two opposite directions: 
Appeasement is hinted at in Russian talk of four-power currency reform. 
Hostility, on the other hand, is plainly visible in other matters. Thus: 
Western powers are openly urged by the Soviet press to get out of Berlin. 
Germans are pressured to support Soviet-controlled People's Congress, told 

West is splitting Reich, reminded German unity won't come unless Russia agrees. 
And to Eastern Germans, Russia says prosperity is just around the corner. 
That's the Russian reaction to date. It's a safe bet there will be more. 











>> In Greece, Soviet investment in guerrillas isn't panning out very well. 

Greek Army offensive, U.S.-Supported, is finally making progress. Most of 

Central Greece has been cleared of guerrillas. Offensive is turning north. 
Guerrilla leaders are begging Belgrade, Sofia, Moscow for more help. 
Guerrillas' allies, however, aren't providing the help wanted, instead are 

beginning to quarrel among themselves, send out peace feelers to Greeks. The 

peace feelers may be phony, but in any case they are hardly a sign of strength. 
Question for Moscow is whether Greece, as well as Italy, is lost to Russia. 
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How E-M services restored 
more than usefulness 
to a disfigured arm. 


At first, it was feared she would be 
permanently disfigured—her arm was 
horribly injured in a factory accident. 
But Employers Mutual was deter- 
mined not only to restore her useful- 
ness—but to help her regain her good 
appearance. 

Two years of anxious care and special- 
ized treatment passed . . . and then, 
success! Dancing again, wearing short 
sleeves! Happiness again for her and 
her family. all because Employers Mu- 
tual wouldn't give up! 

Employers Mutuals combine technical 


skill and long experience with warm, 
human understanding. Plants served 


‘I thought I'd never dance again 1" 


by them become safer, more pleasant 
places to work . . . injured workers are 
assured of utmost care .. . a more 
friendly understanding bet ween workers 
and management results! 

Employers Mutuals’ nationally recog- 
nized accident prevention and indus- 
trial health programs, and reputation 
for speedy, equitable c laim adjustment 
are based on a sincere desire to conduct 
the policyholders’ insurance affairs as 
the policyholders would have them 
handled. This is a fresh conception of 
insurance service which you can enjoy. 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s 
Compensation— Public Liability—Au- 
tomobile—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity 
Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine—and allied lines. All policies 
are nonassessable. 


Employers Mutuals Policies Protect Lives, Health and Property 
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Now, you may have Group Insurance 
for your employees handled in the same 
human, friendly fashion which has 
characterized all other forms of Em- 
ployers Mutuals insurance. Send for 
new booklet, ““Your Industrial Rela- 
tions Program.” It will give you a bet- 
ter understanding of this important 
service. Hlave you sent for your copy 
of the Employers Mutuals’ “*Diction- 
ary of Insurance Terms?” It clarifies 
the meanings of insurance terms for 
the busy man. Send for them on your 
letterhead today—or call your local 
Employers Mutuals representative. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS CF WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities - Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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ABOUT TAX SAVING ON LUMP-SUM EARNINGS 


The wartime commander of the Allied 
forces, General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower, is going to be able to save 
taxes on sale of his memoirs. Under 
Treasury regulations, the General can 
treat income from outright sale of this 
book as a capital gain, rather than as 
ordinary income. That would mean a 
much smaller tax than otherwise would 
be required. 

Recent reports are that General Eisen- 
hower may receive as much as $1,000,000 
for his memoirs. If taxed as ordinary in- 
come, that would be about $750,000 
for the Government, leaving $250,000. 
But by treating this income as a capital 
gain, from sale of a capital asset, the 
maximum rate of tax would be 25 per 
cent. This would be a tax of $250,000—or 
a saving of around $500,000. 

This raises questions of who can use 
this method for figuring income tax. Some 
writers, composers, inventors and others 
can, some cannot. Definite rules are laid 
down by tax laws and Treasury rulings. 
In addition, there are definite rules under 
which writers and others, who receive 
lump-sum payments for work that took 
several years, can spread this income 
over previous years for tax purposes. 
Who can use the _ capital-gains 

method on taxes? 

Treatment of income as a capital gain for 
tax purposes sometimes is possible for 
writers, composers, artists, inventors and 
others. But tax officials draw a line be- 
tween those who do and those who do 
not produce books or works of art or 
inventions as their main trade or business 
—that is between professionals and ama- 
teurs. They say that professional writers, 
composers and inventors, whose copy- 
rights or patents are used in a trade or 
business or are held for sale, may not 
treat the income from sale of these copy- 
rights or patents as capital gains. But 
nonprofessionals who sell copyrights or 
patents often can treat this income as 
capital gains, on which the maximum tax 
is 25 per cent. General Eisenhower, for 
example, is not considered a professional 
writer. 


When can this method be used? 

To treat income as a capital gain, rather 
than as ordinary income, a person must 
make an outright sale of his work or copy- 
right or patent. That is, he can keep no 
claims to future income, such as from 
movie, radio or serial rights after sale of 
a book copyright. Furthermore, he must 
keep the work for at least six months 
after it is finished before selling, in order 
to qualify for a long-term capital gain on 
which the 25 per cent tax ceiling applies. 
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Who decides whether income is taxed 
as capital gain? 
In a clear-cut case, a taxpayer can treat 
income as a capital gain on his tax return. 
But, where there is some doubt, he can 
write to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in Washington for an opinion. 
The Commissioner's office answers 
thousands of queries yearly on questions 
of how to treat income for tax purposes. 


How much is saved in taxes? 

Where the amount received on sale of a 
copyright or patent is small, there would 
be little if any saving by treating this in- 
come as a capital gain. But the tax saving 
might be sizable where the amoutt re- 
ceived is large and would put the seller 
in a higher income tax bracket. 


Next, how can lump-sum payments 
be spread over several years? 
Income may be spread over several years, 
for tax purposes, by three groups: per- 
sons receiving pay for personal services 
performed over a long period, persons 
receiving income from literary, musical 
and artistic works and inventions, and 
those receiving back pay for work done 
in previous years. The rules are some- 
what different, however, for each group. 


How is pay for services spread? 
Persons who receive pay for personal 
services extending over several years 
often can reduce taxes by spreading this 
pay over the period of the services, for 
income tax purposes. These persons 
might be doctors, lawyers, architects, 
engineers or others who receive all or 
most of these payments in lump sums. 
To spread this income, two conditions 
must be met: The services for which the 
money is received must have extended for 
36 calendar months or more from start 
to finish, and the amount received for 
the services in one year must be at least 
80 per cent of the entire compensation for 
the services. This sometimes means pro- 
rating this income for periods of more 
than three years, during which the serv- 
ices were performed. 


Are taxes always saved? 

Not always. The spreading of such in- 
come over several years might increase 
taxes by putting the taxpayer in a higher 
tax bracket where .he had considerable 
other income in one of the years. But the 
pay does not have to be spread, if that 
would mean higher taxes. On the other 
hand, this method often can lower total 
taxes for the three or more years involved. 


Suppose, for example, an engineer or an 
architect received a fee of $30,000 for a 


job on which he has worked for thre 
years. That probably would put him ip, 
higher tax bracket in the year the fee was 
received. But if he spread it over the 
three-year period, making it $10,000 each 
year, his taxes often would be lowered, 


Must tax returns for previous yegy; 
be revised? 


No. Here is how the tax is figured: The 


ccongegensre 


taxpayer figures his tax for the presen} i 


year, including in his income the shar 
of the pay applying for this year. Then he 


figures how much his tax would have | 





been increased by spreading part of thi: § 


compensation to earlier years. This 
amount is added to this year’s taxes. Such 
returns must carry detailed explanation 
of how the income for personal services 
was spread over the years involved. 


How does the rule apply for writer 
and others? 


’ A special rule applies for those who pn. 


duce literary, musical and artistic works 
or who receive lump payments on patents 
Their work also must have taken a 
least 36 calendar months, and at least §) 
per cent of the amount received for thei 
works must come in one year. But they 


cannot spread their payments over mor ff 


than 36 calendar months, even though 


the actual work may have taken much 


longer than that. But considerable ta 
savings often are possible for writer, 
composers and other producers of artistic 
works and for inventors who use thi 
method of spreading income for ta 
purposes. 


What about tax on back pay? 

A taxpayer who receives back pay fo 
work done in previous years may spreal 
that pay over the years worked if the 
payment amounts to more than 15 per 
cent of his gross income in the year re 
ceived. But str ct rules apply to what i 
considered back pay under this provision 
It covers pay that is delayed because 0 
certain unusual circumstances such # 
bankruptcy, lawsuits, lack of Governmet! 
appropriations, etc. But back pay dots 
not include bonuses, pensions, retirement! 
pay, commissions and similar compens: 
tions that are paid in one year in accor 
ance with an employer’s usual practice 


These are some of the methods that at 
available for taxpayers in saving taxes i 
special cases where their income in ot 
year reflects work done in previous yeals 
But there are many restrictions and lim: 
tations. A thorough study of the rules thw 
is required before a taxpayer can dete! 
mine whether he can qualify for thet 
special tax treatments, 
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An idealized view of the Railroad Fair to be held on Chicago’s lakefront, July 20-Sept. 7. 


New Thawatha to star at CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR 


This summer millions will attend a brilliant expo- 
sition of railroad progress. An entirely new -\fter- 
noon Twin Cities H1awaTHa will add luster to this 
history-making Centennial. 


We invite you to inspect examples of Milwaukee 
Road car building. A fine specimen that will be 
on display is the car pictured here. Its distinctive 
Skytop Lounge is an observation room designed 
for more enjoyable sight-seeing. These Skytop 
Lounges are on the AM and PM Twin Cities H1- 
WATHAS, and cars of similar type will be on the 
Olympian HIAWATHA. 


With 153 new cars being delivered, The Milwau- 
kee Road will amplify its Hiawatha services. Soon 
the Hiawatha fleet will be operating nine thou- 
sand miles a day. H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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The Tire That Gives You Super-Safety, Super-Comfort, Super-imy at 


ACK in 1922, Firestone developed the FIRST balloon 

tire, which set completely new and different standards 
of safety, comfort and long mileage. Now, Firestone gives 
the car owners of America a new sensation in riding and 
driving luxury with the new Firestone Super-Balloon. 


Exhaustive tests prove that you can drive more miles at 
higher speeds with less fatigue. You can stop more safely 
on any road in any weather because of the scientifically- 
designed Skid-Resistors in the tread and more tread area in 
contact with the road. This remarkable new tire, which 
holds more air at lower pressure and which incorporates 
completely new principles of tread design and body 


SUPER-SAFETY 
Exclusive Firestone Skid-Resistors in the 
tread and larger area of contact with 
the road provide the greatest protection 
against skidding ever built into a tire. 
Revolutionary new construction prin- 
ciples assure cooler running and greater 


protection against blowouts. 





construction, absorbs thf of hitti: 
other objects instead ofitting tl 
your car. It keeps yourdng, too 
on car maintenance befhere ar 
repair shop to get rid offing sque 





The new Firestone Balloon 
tomorrow, a wholly nation i 
non-skid safety, in blougptection 
fortable mileage. Manvfe most 
manufacturers are featuffon thei 
soon you will be able few Fires 
on your present car. Watftem at y 
Dealer or Store. 
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y and Super-Style! 


of hitting rocks, bumps and 
itting the shock to you and 
ng, too... you save money 
here are fewer trips to the 
ng squeaks and rattles. 


Balloon is truly the tire of 
ation in restful riding, in 
Mtection and in longer com- 
e most famous automobile 
on their new models. And 
ew Firestone Super-Balloons 
em at your nearby Firestone 


SUPER-COMFORT 


fosssections show how greater air 
volume and lower pressure permit 
eater flexing action when Firestone 
buper-Balloons go over bumps and 
ough roads. The tire takes the punish- 
ment instead of you or your car. You 
tan drive farther, faster and longer with 
fatigue, 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 


, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 












SUPER-ECONOMY 





In addition to giving you long 
mileage, this tire saves you money 
on maintenance. Fewer jolts and jars 
reach your car, so there are fewer 
trips to the shop for repairs to get 
rid of annoying squeaks and rattles. 
This tire keeps your car young; 
reduces wear and tear on parts. 
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THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 

OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET 


The result of each calculation 
| appears here—can instantly be 
\. transferred to the “memory” dial. 


One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty 
suggests that something pretty exciting has 
happened in the field of figures. 


It has... and Burroughs did it! 


You’re looking at a lightning fast electric 
calculator with a bxi/t-in memory ...a 
Burroughs Calculator that stores the results 
of individual calculations in its exclusive 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 
results is there in the rear dials, ready to 














Individual calculations are 
““remembered”’ here; their net 
result appears automatically. 


give you the net result with no refiguring, 
no pencil-work. 


And what this new Burroughs Calculator 
that remembers can do to speed office work, 
cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your 
Burroughs representative is mighty anxious 
to put the machine through its paces in 
your own office, on your own work. 


Give him a chance; it will open your eyes! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


EASIER TO LEARN 


Burroughs 


Calculator 


FASTER TO OPERATE 
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>Robert A. Taft, senior Senator from 
Ohio, finds himself in the strange position 
of being the politicians’ favorite for the 
Republican presidential nomination and 
vet being counted out almost before the 
} Convention opens. At the moment he 
" appears to have less chance for the nomi- 
nation than either Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York or Senator Arthur 
 H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

© If the Ohio Senator fails to win the 
) nomination, however, he is likely to have 
an important voice in choosing the nomi- 
nee. Senator Taft’s pivotal position in the 
party results from the sizable block of 
delegates that he is certain to control. 
These delegates are expected to stick 
with him until he formally releases them. 
That release will not come: (1) until the 
| Senator regards his own chances as hope- 
less, and (2) until he has decided who 
else should carry the party’s banner next 
November. 

Senator Taft is expected to start the 
Convention balloting as a strong con- 
tender. He is judged by his colleagues in 
Congress to be the best-qualified man in 
the party for the Presidency. A United 
States News & World Report poll of Con- 
gress showed that Republicans favored 
him overwhelmingly. Despite this judg- 
ment, his chances of winning are not con- 
sidered to be very good even by his 
friends and supporters. 

Greatest weakness of Mr. Taft as 
a candidate is supposed to be his lack of 
appeal to voters. The Senator fares rather 
poorly in poll after poll when samples of 
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public opinion are taken. These showings 
are having their effect on party leaders, 
and, when the final vote is taken, the de- 
cision is expected to go against him. 

But that decision probably will not be 
made without the consent of the Taft 
forces. Mr. Taft may not be powerful 
enough to force his own nomination on 
the party, but he is expected to be power- 
ful enough to prevent the nomination of 
a candidate of whom he disapproves. The 
question is, who of his two chief rivals 
does Senator Taft prefer? 

The Senator himself has not given a 
hint of his answer. In fact, he is unlikely 
to make any sign until convinced that 
his own chances are gone. Mr. Taft is 
accustomed to stiff political battles. In 
1940 he held his delegates and increased 
his strength through the fifth ballot, be- 
fore he yielded to the late Wendell Will- 
kie. He probably will do equally well at 
the Convention that is coming up. 

The Taft choice, in fact, is not an 
easy one to make. The Ohio Senator is 
expected to follow his own principles if 
and when he has to throw his support 
to another candidate, and neither Gover- 
nor Dewey nor Senator Vandenberg is a 
very firm follower of the Taft line. 

Senator Vandenberg is the architect 
of the Republican Party’s bipartisan for- 
eign policy. He gets the credit for push- 
ing through the Marshall Plan, for pre- 
senting a united front against Russia, for 
supporting aid to Greece and Turkey and 
China. But Senator Taft is not too sym- 
pathetic to the bipartisan policy. 














Paradox of Senator Taft: Party Leaders’ Presidential Choice 
| Whose Role May Be to Decide Which of His Rivals Ils Nominated 





—Acme , 
WHITE HOUSE VISITOR 
. . in 1948, a strange position 


Senator Taft has been tagged as an 
isolationist, but he would repudiate the 
label. He had his doubts about the wis- 
dom of the British loan, he disapproved 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements that 
set up a World Bank and Monetary 
Fund, and tried to trim funds from the 
Marshall Plan. This stand, in Senator 
Taft’s opinion, is not isolation, but disa- 
greement with Mr. Truman’s policy. 

The Ohio Senator supports the United 
Nations and would try to strengthen 
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THE CANDID LOOK: As a party leader, he seldom dodges an issue; as a man, he is respected for his integrity 
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it. He favors aid to Europe on somewhat labor policy, on taxation and on ¢ for he 
stiffer terms and he supports a stronger rights. Governor Dewey probably wo — 
policy in opposing Russian attempts to go along with the Taft program op yf reel 
spread Communism. Basically, Mr. Taft — to education and health, and for song or 
favors a foreign policy that would main- degree of public housing. _ body 
tain peace “so long as conditions do not On foreign policy, the New Yorke mes 
threaten the freedom of the people of attitude is less clear. Mr. Dewey hag » . 
the U.S.” He would not risk war unless _ tended to his duties as Governor and he 9 
U.S. freedom is threatened, and he had very little to say about foreign yf patty 
might differ with Senator Vandenberg fairs. He has supported the  bipartisy | — 
over the seriousness of the threat. foreign policy of Senator Vandenben fh pate 
On domestic policy, however, Senator but so, in effect, has Senator Taft, 4B ae 
Vandenberg and Senator Taft apparently also leans heavily on the advice of Joff Pips 
see eye to eye. The Senator from Michi- Foster Dulles, the New York lawell peed 
gan has given the Senator from Ohio his who, himself, had a hand in the \f ig 
way in guiding Republican domestic pol- partisan foreign policy. Mr. Dulles hf - 
icy, and has supported major points in advised State Secretaries Byrnes aye “ws | 
the Taft program—the Taft-Hartley Act Marshall and Senator Vandenberg as well — 
to limit the power of unions, fede1 ‘al aid as Governor Dewey. ~ ee As 
for education, health and housing. Sena- To Senator Taft, Governor Dien — 
tor Vandenberg also has gone along with may appear as a less firm supporter (f ai . 
Senator Taft in opposition to domestic the present foreign policy than Senat ” t 
controls over prices and production, in Vandenberg, but as a less sate person{ nets 
the shelving of the Truman 10-point anti- — entrust with domestic policy. ae 
inflation program, and in supporting in- The Taft influence on Republic: or 
come tax reduction. policy, however, will not end even if th! : the 
On balance, the Michigan Senator Senator fails to win the president ps a 
would appear to please Senator Taft on nomination. He will continue in the Sa. i 
domestic matters, but to be a bit too ate and will be the party leader there, § Pm 
philanthropic on foreign issues. As a party leader, the Ohioan seldo a vs 
Governor Dewey veers closer to the dodges an issue. He risked his pre sob ye 
New Deal on domestic policy than Sena- dential chances when he fathered thf he aut 
tor Taft is likely to approve. Primary Taft-Hartley Act to curb union pow Willian 
campaign speeches of the New York Gov- He spoke out against. the Nurembexff aie 
ernor favored public power projects, Nazi trials as violations of Anglo-Sawfh alitie 
which the Ohio Senator suspects. Gover- justice when popular opinion was nef sn 
nor Dewey also concedes that big Gov- ning the other way. And he told peopk i 
ernment prob: bly is here to stay, an to “eat less” if they objected to hig aig 
attitude that Senator Taft probably re- prices for food. pi t 
gards as too complacent over large-scale This forthright manner of facing publi , 
spending. issues is not likely to change. And, whe dais 
The Ohio Senator and the New York Senator Taft speaks, more often than» Preside 
Governor, however, are not far apart on he appears to the public to be speakiny | 
tuys Hidhon “e “WLALE 
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B for Republicans. An example of Taft 


forthrightness arose when Republicans 
began a pre-Convention consideration of 
the party's 1948 platform. An important 
body of Republican opinion favored a 
short platform, confined to a statement of 
seneral principles. But Mr. Taft said no. 
* The Ohio Senator is insisting that the 
party come out four-square on all major 
iggues facing the country—civil rights, 
Government controls, taxation, spending, 
foreign policy, labor, social services. He 


D wants not only to pin his own party down 
F toa specific platform, but also to nail the 
» Democrats 
© Then, in his opinion, the people can 
; make a more intelligent choice of the 
E leaders they want. 


down to the same issues. 


As a man, Senator Taft is generally 


) respected for his integrity and his ability. 
He stood first in his class from prepara- 


tory school through law school. He had 
one of the most flourishing law practices 
in his native Cincinnati. He has had ex- 
perience as a State legislator as well as 


' aU.S. Senator. He became a party leader 
| in the Senate almost from the time he 
) entered that body on Jan. 3, 1939. That 
’ leadership was undisputed after the party 
) took control of Congress in 1947. It will 


not end if he remains in the Senate in- 
stead of going to the White House, where 


) he resided as a youth while his father, 
' William Howard Taft, was President. 


Senator Taft appears to have all the 


} qualities needed by a President except a 
' capacity to “glad hand.” In his aloofness, 


however, he is balanced by the wit and 


' charm of his wife, who has been an im- 


portant aid to his career. But neither the 
Senator’s force of character nor his wife’s 
cham appears sufficient to make him 
President. 
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HEN you select a Florida location for your main or branch plant, 
the climate goes to work for you while your plans are still on.the drawing 
board. Because your buildings need not be winter-proof, and require no 
elaborate heating systems, you save on construction costs right from the start. 


In Florida, maintenance for both 
yr and equipment, is less. Fuel 
ills are negligible. Profit-taking 
shutdowns, pe sa and lost 
man-hours due to snow, ice and cold 
are unknown. Ali year ‘round, em- 
ployees enjoy outdoor recreation in 
the Sunshine State. They live better, 
feel better, work better. Labor 
conditions are good in Florida, 
and human efficiency is high. 


Florida offers an abundance of 
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THE SUNSHINE 
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STATE 


raw material, ample power and 
water, friendly tax laws, plenty of 
room, excellent transportation 
facilities and cooperative 
communities in every section 
of the state. 

This summer, plan a vacation in 
Florida. And, while you are here, 
investigate the multiple advantages 
and economies of a Florida location. 
There may be a sunnier future here 
for you -- and your business. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 382 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” 


Name 


Street and No. 








City Zone State. 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 




















se TOWARD A REGULATED ECONOMY? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Big business, big unionism, big government, big debt! 
These are the four major factors that will determine 
the destiny of the American people for many years. 

What will be the consequences to our system of so- 
cial, economic and political life if they continue in per- 
ennial conflict? 

In behalf of each factor there is a basic argument: 

Without big business, large aggregations of capital 
cannot be mobilized from investors to buy the tools 
and equipment necessary for technological advance 
and a reduction in the prices of goods to the people. 

Without big unionism, large numbers of people can 
be exploited and the share due labor cannot be ob- 
tained. 

Without big government, large aggregations of peo- 
ple cannot be governed and the minimum needs of a 
growing population safeguarded. 

Without a surplus of receipts over expenses to re- 
tire debt, confidence in the monetary unit declines, 
prices rise, and capital goes into hiding. Without a sol- 
vent government, the whole economy of the nation be- 
comes insolvent. Economic chaos means political 
chaos. And this is the road to a breakdown of free 
government. Dictatorship by an authoritarian govern- 
ment is usually invoked amid counsels of despair. 

Reconciling economic factors: Without recognition 
of the part which these four major factors must play 
in our future, there can be no internal peace. If we 
weaken internally, there can be no external peace 
either. For our potential enemies can select as mo- 
ments for their aggression the occasions when we are 
torn asunder by economic disruption. 

Can these four factors be reconciled? Can they be 
fitted into a pattern of life which gives hope of achiev- 
ing an economic equilibrium? Is there a design for na- 
tional life that can be applied with reasonable degree 
of assent by the people? 

An affirmative answer demands proof not of the 
efficacy of a plan but of the validity of a principle. 

First and foremost, there must be a sense of social 
responsibility. No longer can one group pursue the 
even tenor of its way in utter disregard of the impact 
of its own action upon the life of other groups in the 
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community. This need not connote paternalism 
state socialism or any of the other “isms” which ar 








associated with dictatorial government. At the 

Opinions will differ as to what constitutes social re. Hfroversy 
sponsibility. There will be little disagreement as ty ffrship h 
what constitutes social irresponsibility. inually 
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When reason fails: Big strikes are a manifestation 
of social irresponsibility. They are a confession of fail- 
ure of reasonable men to find a basis for adjusting 
















































their respective claims to a share of the earnings. ocialistr 
Within recent months we have experienced a nz. pmoralizit 
tion-wide stoppage in the coal mines, a near tie-up of Union 
the nation’s railroads, and a threatened paralysis of ou #ment has 
largest single business—the automotive industry. ause it 
It is oversimplification to say merely that unions MRAause it 
have gotten too big. As long as there are big corpora §RYe the 
tions, there will be big unions. d labo 
The economic power of big businesses will continue found” o 
to be matched by the economic power of big unions Profits 
Each has its aspects of monopoly, and both will b The at 
condemned by law when they reach the stage of mo pprought : 
nopolistic control. But the answer will not be the abo. §Pfovemer 
lition of such large units. Rather it will be the inte the s 
vention of government as the agent of the whole peo f° Prever 
ple. This spells regulation. he device 
To avoid this, there must be a proper use of eco §PY labor 
nomic power. Unless major groups accept responsibil: § The fos 
ity, they will encourage regulation by government, i #™proven 
not government ownership or nationalization. ncrease 
Can we maintain a system of free enterprise and point of 
at the same time allow big groups to wield enormou §PY the ge 
power? We can if these same groups will acquife# padex can 
sense of social responsibility. on the up 
The biggest single point in dispute is, of course, d: To asst 
rectly related to the division of income produced Penefits 0 
Whatever formula of measurement we use, the arg: imated a 
ment eventually comes back to how much labor shall BB'VEn to w 
derive and how much management shall derive atl ne tools « 
how much the owners or investors shall derive frong@uced prix 
the income produced by the enterprises of the nation “Cost o 
Since there is a floor under wages—minimum waft §} & cost- 
laws are national now—there can be no exploitation fiMcreased 
workers below subsistence levels. But there is no and MiMefficient 
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of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
ti al news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 





“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





















ous method of assuring the worker the maximum to 
hich he is entitled. 

At the moment this is the core of almost every con- 
cial re. Proversy between management and labor. Union lead- 
t as to fe hip has chosen to demand a maximum that con- 
inually ignores the owners of capital or sneers at them 
s deserving less and less consideration. This could 


ism or 
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of fail- topple the whole structure of risk capitalism. Where 
justing PBavings have no incentive, stagnation results and state 





ocialism enters to furnish the capital—and the de- 
moralizing influence of political operation. 

Union leadership assails profits as too big. Manage- 
ment has failed in the court of public opinion either be- 
ause it does not know how to wage its battle or be- 
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oe use it cannot persuasively defend big profits. What- 
orpora- ever the reason, large profits stand out conspicuously 
d labor leaders have won their battle for a “third 
ntinue pround” of wage increases primarily because of the rise 
unions $2” Profits last year and this year. 
will be) The auto industry, led by General Motors, recently 
of mo. gerought forth a “cost of living” and an “annual im- 
ie abo. Mprovement” wage formula. While much can be said 
. inte lor the sincerity that dictated such a move in order 
le peo. f° Prevent a disastrous strike, the fact remains that 
he device has not been received with enthusiasm either 
of eco. bY labor generally or management generally. 
snsibil |, The formula gives 2 per cent per hour as an “annual 
sent, i #™provement” in living standards and an automatic 
ncrease in the number of cents per hour for every 
se ani ppoint of increase in a cost-of-living index compiled 
rmou #PY the government. Any drop in wages based on the 
wuire « fadex cannot exceed 5 cents an hour. There is no ceiling 
$n the upward movement of wages if living costs rise. 
se, d: J 10 assume, as does the GM formula, that all the 
duced @Penefits of technological improvement—which are es- 
- atgi: imated at a little over 2 per cent per year—should be 
r shall iven to wage earners, without regard for the owners of 
ve ani pee tools or the public which is entitled to look for re- 
> from peUCed prices, is not sound economics. 
nation F “Cost of living’ and productivity: To relate wages 
1 wag BRO @ cost-of-living formula without a requirement for 
tion SMcreased productivity is not sound economics. The 
) anal inefficient benefit along with the efficient. Productivity 





overnment regulation invited when economic groups fail to adjust controversy 
wer division of the income produced by nation’s enterprises—Real partnership x 
involves sharing losses as well as profits—Flaws in ‘‘cost of living’’ wage formula. 


ceases to be the basic yardstick for an hour of labor. 
What’s more, the gyrations of a cost-of-living index are 
related to government spending and government ad- 
ventures in various fields over which industry alone 
cannot have control. 

Nor does the cost-of-living formula end the debate. 
Labor already criticizes the base and asks for a bet- 
ter one and a higher equivalent also for each point in 
the changing index. We beg the question when we in- 
sert into the complicated formula of production cost 
a variable which is wholly unrelated to production or 
the equities of owners or management or the unorgan- 
ized employees of businesses which must buy goods 
provided under the cost-of-living wage formula. In 
the end this can only lead to drastic inflation and 
eventually economic collapse. 

A true partnership: The only sound principle for 
a system of risk capitalism is one in which workers, 
management and owners share the risks in proportion 
to the contributions made. No partnership in which 
one partner gets gains but assumes none of the losses 
is worthy of the name either in law or in fact. 

If risk capitalism is to survive, if big business and 
big unions are to find a design for living with each 
other, if big government is to collect enough taxes from 
profitable industry to pay off its debts, there must be a 
fair division of earnings. To make a wage scale that 
assures a fair basic rate but which can be augmented 
annually out of profits, after a proper amount has been 
set aside for dividends and surplus to pay for worn-out 
tools, is sound economics. 

We can save risk capitalism provided we under- 
stand that all groups must be partners in those risks. 

When all the powerful groups that make up our 
economic life begin to be guided by sound principles 
of economics in production and division of profits, 
they will find that mutual interest brings social re- 
sponsibility. Government regulation can be held with- 
in minimum limits by a workable system of self-regu- 
lation. This requires self-restraint and statesmanship. 
This can make the American way even more success- 
ful and assure our country a continuance of economic 
leadership among the nations of the world. 
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ISTORY INDICATES that no single group 
dominate the choice of the Republi- 


can candidate for President. Congressmen, 
governors, Cabinet officers, Supreme 
Court Justices, none of these groups has 
any preferential claim upon the nomina- 
tion. Congress has never been able to 
make certain that Congressmen will be 
named, 

Republicans have nominated 17 differ- 
ent individuals in the 92 years since 1856, 
when John C. Fremont ran as the first 
nominee. Six of the 17 men won a second 
nomination. 

No man has been nominated while serv- 
ing in the House of Representatives. And 
only two men were Senators when chosen. 
But there have been three governors and 
three Cabinet officers. 

The three Governors were Rutherford 
B. Hayes of Ohio in 1876, Alf M. Landon 
of Kansas in 1936 and Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York in 1944. 

Three men were practicing law when 
nominated. These were Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860, Benjamin Harrison in 1888 and 
William McKinley in 1896. Mr. Harrison 
had been beaten for re-election to the Sen- 
ate in 1886. Mr. McKinley’s term as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio had expired in 1895. 

The three who were nominated after 
serving in the Cabinet were James G. 
Blaine in 1884, William Howard Taft in 
1908 and Herbert Hoover in 1928. Mr. 
Blaine was Secretary of State and close 
political adviser for President Garfield. 
After President Garfield’s assassination in 
1881, Mr. Blaine retired to write his 
memoirs. Mr. Taft was Secretary of War 
and was urged into the Presidency by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Hoover was 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Two Vice Presidents came into office 
through the death of their predecessors 
and won nominations of their own. These 
two Republicans were Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1904 and Calvin Coolidge in 1924. 

Congress has captured the Republican 
title only twice. James A. Garfield, after 
serving in the House and Senate from 
Ohio, won in 1880, and Warren G. Hard- 
ing, Senator from Ohio, in 1920. 

Professional soldiers also have won the 
title only twice from the Republicans. 
These were Colonel Fremont (who had 
spent much of his life as a map maker 
and explorer for the Army) in 1856 and 
General Ulysses S. Grant in 1868. 

The single Supreme Court nominee was 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. 

The one businessman was Wendell 
Willkie in 1940. 

Thus, in the light of history, the Gover- 
nors now in the race for the nomination 
have just a slight edge over the Senators 
and the other men in the running. 
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Special Repori.. 


MOVES TO CHECK TARIFF CUTS 


Idea of tariff protection for 
home markets gets strong sup- 
port in Congress. 

Trade policy of lowering tar- 
iffs, other barriers, is under fire. 
Geneva Agreement slashed U. S. 
tariffs to lowest point since 1920. 

Congress intends to exercise 
tighter control over trade and tar- 
iff rates in the future. 


With or without a renewal of the 
President’s power to enter into recip- 
rocal trade agreements with other 
countries, the facts of U.S. trade pol- 
icy with the outside world are these: 

Tariffs on goods coming into U. S., al- 
ready reduced about 47 per cent since 
1934, are not soon to be lowered further. 
Latest big cut in U.S. tariffs was made 
in October, 1947, effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

Tariff walls will not shoot up again 
automatically, either. Existing trade 
agreements will remain in effect regard- 
less of the eventual decision by Congress 
on long-range trade policy. Of present 
U.S. trade agreements, 19 could be can- 
celed by either the U.S. or the other 
countries after six months’ notice. That 
is unlikely to happen. The Geneva Agree- 
ment with 22 other nations provides 
that a country may not withdraw before 
July 1, 1951. 

Trade policy is to undergo some 
changes. Apparent objective is to shift 
policy-making powers, and administra- 
tion, from the White House to some 
agency more responsive to Congress. The 
likelihood is that in 1949 the Tariff Com- 
mission will be reorganized and given 
more power. 

ITO, the proposed International Trade 
Organization, will not soon get congres- 
sional approval as the agency to rule 
over world trade. ITO is being promoted 
by the State Department. The plan is to 
make it a United Nations agency with 
power to eniorce fair practices in inter- 
national trade, to guard against dumping 
of goods and against price cutting, to 
eliminate state trading monopolies and 
private cartels. This plan is not even be- 
ing presented to Congress at this session. 

On balance, the outlook is that U. S. 
policy for the immediate future will con- 
tinue to favor a reduction of barriers to 
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(This article represents the result of aj 
extensive research on a problem of oy, T 
standing importance in National Affcirs) 
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Desire of Congress to Control Rate Change} | ™" 
world trade. But Congress is to keep a That is the real reason why a prote, 
closer watch on what takes place. tive tariff is becoming a live issue wif tt 
More and more Congressmen are ask- Congress again. Film, 
ing why the U.S. continues to lower its The immediate fight centers aroyjie| Sugar, 
tariff walls in a period when other coun- extending and revising the Reciprog Whisk 
tries resort to import quotas, fixed prices, Trade Agreements Act. Present Act wif Rie 
subsidies, exchange regulations and other expire June 12, unless extended. Chang} Furs, : 
restrictions. Congressmen also are think- are that this fight will turn out to be ohm | Cottor 
ing this, about the future: the first round of a long battle over trad, Wool, 
At present, low tariffs pose relatively _ policy. ons 
few problems. U.S. consumer demand The dispute takes place against thi ‘kid 
is high. Foreign cars, jewelry, cameras, background: Cattle, 
toys, fruits, liquors, wood, wool and Tariff rates today are the lowgp | Fish,! 
other products are welcomed here. Only since 1920. As the accompanying cha ag 
relatively small quantities of most prod- shows, rates in effect now would averag oad 
ucts are available. only 25.4 per cent of the 1939 values qf | Alumii 
Later, maybe in a year or two, a flood imports. This compares with tariffs j Bauxit 
of foreign goods may be moving toward 1934 that would average 48.2 per ce — 
the U.S. market. With tariffs low, or of the 1939 values. Tungs 
nonexistent, U.S. manufacturers could Metals and minerals tariffs show bigf) | Zinc o1 
be losing sales in their home territory. reductions. Duty on manganese ore, » 
Already U. S. goods find stiff competition sential for U.S. steel, is down 75 pj. 
from British goods in South America and cent, the maximum cut allowed unde rates for 
elsewhere. An increasing stream of Eu- present law. Aluminum tariff is cut of ew is 
rope’s products is reaching U.S. stores. half. Big reductions have been madei 2 a ; 
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Tariff-Rate Reductions 


Examples of tariff reductions on 
U.S. imports between 1934 and 1948 
are shown below. Figures are from a 
study by U.S. Tariff Commission, 
tracing effects of the trade-agreements 
program. They show what _ tariffs 
amount to, as percentages of com- 
modities’ 1939 values. 

Before Any Effective 
Trade Jan. 1, 
Agreements 1948 


Auto parts, except tires 25.0 12.5 
mre, wood 40.0 12.5 
Film, cartridge or roll 25.0 6.2 
Sugar, Cuban cane 78.3 26.1 
Whisky 115.6 34.7 
Rum 141.6 63.7 
Tobacco, Cuban 55.1 p97 
Furs, silver or black fox 50.0 37.5 
Cotton cloth, bleached 44.5 30.0 
Wool, worsted Tio 58.1 
Burlap 15.8 7.9 
Leather, calf and 

kid upper 15.0 12.5 
Cattle, 700 Ibs. or more 51.0 $5.5 
Fish, fresh or frozen 20.0 5.0 
Sardines, canned 25.0 13.5 
Tulip bulbs 40.0 20.0 
Cement 24.7 9.2 
Aluminum 28.8 14.4 
Bauxite 13.8 6.9 
Manganese ore 86.2 21.6 
Nickel 12.0 5.0 
Tungsten ore 74.4 56.6 
Zine ore 77.0 38.5 














F rates for nickel, tungsten, zinc. Official 


policy is to encourage imports of these 


® mineral raw materials in order to help 
i conserve U.S. resources. But that draws 
» the fire of U. S. mining interests. 


Machinery tariffs also have been 
lowered. Rates are down 45 per cent on 


machinery and parts, excluding farm ma- 
| chinery. Rates on auto parts, except tires, 


are down 50 per cent from the 1934 
level. However, manufacturers generally 


| support the movement toward easier 
trade. U.S. manufacturers, with the 


world’s most efficient production system, 


| welcome the chance to get more raw ma- 
} terials from abroad and to sell more of 


their own goods in other countries. 
In lumber, rates on Canadian _ fir, 


} spruce and white pine have been cut the 


maximum 75 per cent from 1934 rates. 
Farm-products tariffs have been pared 


there and there, but quota restrictions 
'f safeguard the farmers’ home market from 
| any serious foreign competition. 


Whisky and rum duties are drasti- 
cally lower. Whisky from Canada and the 
United Kingdom pays only 30 per cent 
as much duty as in 1934. The charge on 
tum is only half the former rate. 

Textile tariffs are down very little. 
Percentage cuts are small in tariffs on cot- 
ton yams, cloth and gloves. However, in 
the case of flax manufactures, where 
competition with home-produced U. S. 
goods is not so great, tariff cuts ranging 
from 50 to 75 per cent have been made. 

Wool and woolen goods are not as 


| Well protected now as in 1934, despite a 
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Will an unscheduled jolt to your product in transit 
bring you another damage claim—or result in 
loss of consumer good will? You can minimize 
these worries by safeguarding your product 
in tough Gaylord Boxes—designed for safe de- 
livery « « Call on the nearest Gaylord Office for 
competent help on your packaging problems, 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 


Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 


@®ee@ @ 


Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


San Francisco « Oakland « Los Angeles + Portland + Seattle » New York 
Chicago « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City « Indianapolis « Houston 
Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville » Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa 
Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville + St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis e Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco» New Haven Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson 











Incomplete Coverage 


No Insurance Program 
designed to protect and 
conserve assets is complete 


without Credit Insurance. 


BT a 


IS YOUR BUSINESS PROTECTED 
AGAINST THIS GROWING DANGER? 





ROFITS ARE ENDANGERED by mounting credit losses. If you realize that 
P your accounts receivable are important assets at a// times . . . subject 
to risk at all times .. . should be protected at all times... your first thought 
should be “what can I do about it?” 


SIRS MEER Se 


You can send for our book,““HOW 
TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY.” It 
may help solve your credit problems 
...and prevent an excessive number 
of delinquent accounts. It not only 
gives you essential facts about 
American Credit Insurance but 
tells you other facts which should 
be helpful in setting a sound credit 
policy. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers... 
from coast to coast... in over 150 
lines of business ... are protected 


“Ven 
7 AmeRICAN 
Y CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


oF New Yor« 





by American Credit Insurance... 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when 
your customers can’t. 


Phone the American 
Credit office in your 
city or write American 
Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York, Dept. 44, 
Baltimore 2, Md., for 
a copy of “How to Plan 
Credit Policy.” 


PRESIDENT 





merican 
( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN°T 


OFFICES 


4A 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Special Report 


sizable wool growers’ bloc in Congres 
The worsted-type wool imported jn (,, 
greatest quantity by the U.S. now come 
in at a rate that is 25 per cent below the 
1934 level. Wool thread from Eunp, 
bears an import tax 54 per cent smal 
than it was. 

These examples indicate the source ¢ 
most specific criticisms of tariff reductioy f 
Cut in the tariff rate on any foreign proj 
uct that competes with a U. S. article 3 
most always brings angry protests ; 
Congressmen from U. S. growers or ma. 
ufacturers. 

The Geneva Trade Agreemenf 
brought on a wave of protests. Tarif 
were lowered on about 3,000 articles, yp 
Congress found itself with no direct oq, 
trol over the bargaining. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, over ; 
13-year period to October, 1947, x. 
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REP. GEARHART 
Leader of the opposition ... 
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sulted in tariff reduction averaging 5 rig 
per cent. Then, within a_ period 0 tari 
months, the Geneva Agreement was. J pipes 
cluded. In one big slash, the U. S. tat dealt 

wall was reduced 21 per cent from tf shad 
1947 level. pe ay 

Officials plan to extend this Genev A 
Agreement to all countries, and to @ aa E 
products that the U.S. buys from over decid a4 
seas. But negotiations to carry out thi id ; “4 
plan are being delayed until Congress ¢ valed ; 
cides what to do about trade agreemeti . i 
for another year. Roe 
ITO activity is suspended, too, pendins i to cg 
the congressional decision. The Genel te 1 
Agreement enacted, for the countries pi = 7 
ticipating, the substance of the ITO pl iy 
as far as tariff rates are concerned. bil the 194 

the State Department considers an Inte Pi 
national Trade Organization  indispet - a 
able, to bring all nations together m'® ¢ 
JUNE 1 
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| S common trading group that could enforce 
Ongres. tir trade everywhere. 
| in th As matters stand, the U.S. still has 
\ Com reciprocal trade agreements with 20 
me th nations. Trade with 22 other nations is to 
Europ be governed by the Geneva Agreement. 
smalle So far, only 10 of the 22 have joined the 
U.$. in making the Geneva plan effective. 

urce (‘The terms of the Geneva Agreement, if 
ction applied to other products from more 
ee countries, would cause some additional 
ol he tariff cuts. 

“S'S threat of any new cuts has touched 
— off the bitterest opposition the trade pro- 
} ram has encountered in 14 years. A 
Jeader of the opposition is Representative 
Bertrand W. Gearhart, (Rep.), of Calif. 
He wrote the bill passed by the House, 
| extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for one year. 

The Gearhart bill would give Tariff 
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WILL CLAYTON 
... counsel for the defense 


ing 3 Commission, rather than State Depart- 
iod if ment, authority to determine the extent 
» of tariff changes. William L. Clayton, spe- 
cial adviser to the Secretary of State, de- 
| clared the Gearhart bill would “retain the 
' shadow while destroying the substance 
Chie of the trade agreements program.” 
cig A general shift in U. S. tariff policy 
1 ov & ™Y lie ahead, no matter how Congress 
ut tht decides the immediate question. The 
‘ess ie idea of protecting home markets has ap- 
cement @ Pealed strongly to Congress in the past. 
| Since 1789, Congress has enacted 24 
condi @ Mor tariff laws. Sentiment for a return 
Conen fe, ' a high-tariff policy may rise if sur- 
es pat pluses of farm and factory products de- 
0 pli velop. That happened after the last war. 
d. Bu The 1920 tariff level was lower than 
‘Inte: ‘he 1948 rate. But an emergency tariff on 
ispens | farm products in 1921 started a steady up- 
ini Ward climb in tariff rates, through 1933. 
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AMERICAN 
RATLRoan iS 


YE S—the familiar, hard-working rail- 
road freight car! 

You almost live out of it! You depend 
upon it for virtually everything you eat, 
everything you wear, everything you 
use. 

Freight cars are owned by many dif- 
ferent railroads all over the country— 
and yet all of them can run on any rail- 
road, carrying anything, anywhere, in 
any season. 

Take this boxcar, for example. The 
brother of every other American freight 
car, it has interchangeable wheels, 
axles, trucks, brakes, draft gear, and 
couplings. It fits into any train, and can 
be repaired with standard parts at any 
railroad shop in America. 

This universal interchange of free- 
wheeling freight cars is the basis of the 
mass transportation that makes possible 
the marvel of American large-scale pro- 
duction. It is the very foundation of our 
system of marketing, which gives the 
American consumer the widest possible 
choice in the things he buys. 


The most popular car 
in America! 




































These things could not have been 
achieved—and they could not be main- 
tained today —without the cooperation 
of railroads which, while competing 
vigorously with one another, also work 
together through such organizations as 
their mutual agency, the Association of 
American Railroads. And today—as in 
the past—they are engaged in a wide- 
range program of research and develop- 
ment in equipment, materials, and 
methods, to help maintain American 
railroads as the most economical, the 
most efficient, the safest mass transpor- 
tation system in the world. 
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PREFERENCE FOR ‘FLAT’ PAY RISE 


Third-round wage _ increases 
are to vary widely in amounts. 
A range of 5 to 15 cents an hour 
is shaping up. 

General Motors formula of 
tying wages to living costs is re- 
jected by most employers and 
unions. They still prefer flat in- 
creases, free of the risk of future 
ups and downs. 

Big strikes, generally, are to 
be avoided this year. Coal is the 
one industry that may prove an 
exception. 


These points stand out as the coun- 
try moves into a third round of post- 
war wage increases: 

Raises this time will be less than in 
the first and second rounds. A range of 
5 to 15 cents an hour is developing. This 
is short of the standard 18%-cent figure 
of the first round and the 15 cents of the 
second round. Unions in some cases are 
settling for no increases. 

Cost-of-living formula for raising 
wages, as adopted by General Motors 
Corp., is unpopular, will not be adopted 
generally by other industries. Unions do 
not like the idea because wages can go 
down, if living costs decline, as well as 
up, with Em- 
ployers do not want to be tied to a for- 
mula that could wages to 
indefinitely if inflation continues. Many 
employers look upon the formula itself 
as inflationary. 

Big strikes, with coal a possible ex- 
ception, are not likely to be widespread. 

Steel industry, which often sets the 
pace on wages, may reverse its no-raise 
stand later and follow other industries 
in granting increases. Steel had hoped to 
substitute price cuts for wage raises, but 
left the door open for wage adjustments 
by saying that increases might be made 
later if living costs continued upward. 

Price increases will follow wage 
raises in many fields, but price boosts will 
not be as high as those that followed the 
first and second reunds. A raise in steel 
would boost costs all along the line. 

Contracts extending beyond one year 
are more popular than at any time since 
the war. General Motors Corp. has signed 


a rise in living costs. 


cause rise 


48 


Union-Employer Dislike of Living-Cost Tie-In | 


—General Motors 


IN THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


. the pay formula varies, but peace gets a breather 


an agreement running for two _ years. 
Chrysler’s contract, due to expire in 
April, 1949, has been extended to 
August, 1950. Telephone wage’ agree- 
ments, in instances, are being 
extended for three years. 

This trend means that chances for 
labor peace are better, since all issues 
but wages are removed from the bargain- 


most 


ing table for long periods. Clauses for 
reopening wages are being included it 
some agreements. In the Chrysler con 
tract, for example, the company and the 
union are each permitted to propose wage 
changes once during the life of the con- 
tract, but not before June 15, 1949. 
Flat pay raises, with no provision 
for cost-of-living adjustments, continue 


IN THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 
- - . both sides are now getting down to serious bargaining 
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«o hold more appeal for employers and 
unions than the General Motors formula. 
Pin the auto industry itself, Chrysler 

Corp. preferred to grant an outright in- 

B crease of 13 cents an hour rather than 
) follow the General Motors plan. This was 
) > cents higher than General Motors 
granted immediately, but could be less 
than General Motors may be compelled 
to pay later this year with cost-of-living 
) adjustments. 
Union objections to the General Mo- 
» tors formula go beyond distaste for a 
plan that will permit wages to drop as 
well as to rise. Many big unions would 
® have little coming in the way of increases 
if the formula were applied to them. That 
is because the formula attempts to bring 
wages into balance with living-cost rises 
that have taken place since 1940, and 
workers in many industries have received 
increases in excess of those rises. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., for example, 
I takes the position that CIO Shipbuilding 
' Workers would have a pay cut coming to 
) them if the formula were applied strictly. 
| The company contends, in rejecting the 
) union's demand for a wage increase, that 
» pay in its shipyards is up 82 per cent 
from 1940, while the cost-of-living index 
has risen only 69 per cent. 

Union leaders also are wary of a cost- 
F of-living plan such as this, because they 
) cannot claim credit for wage raises that 

are granted automatically as living costs 
| go up. Nor do they relish the thought of 

the complaints that would be sure to 
ses for f) come from union members if wages had 
ded in) to go down under the formula. 
‘tT cof Union strategy is to reject the for- 
nd the § mula, but to contend that other industries 
e wage & should follow the lead of General Motors 
i¢ col F and grant increases comparable in size 
. J to those that were granted under the 
ovision & formula. 
mntinue F ~=$mall employers are finding a prac- 
tical basis for objecting to the General 
Motors plan. Large employers, with 
' plants in many cities, can tie wages to 
| the national cost-of-living index, but the 
small employer, with a plant in only one 
; community, may have no index to apply. 
| That is because the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics, the federal agency that sup- 
‘plies the cost-of-living figures, keeps 
| records on living costs in only 34 cities. 
Most employers would find no index 
available to them. 

Fewer strikes will result when em- 
| ployers and unions can agree to tie wages 
) 0 prices for a definite period. General 
Motors won two years of uninterrupted 
| production at a time when the demand 
for cars will be high. The company ap- 
; parently thought this gain was worth the 
s tisk of higher wages later on. 

_ The upward trend of the official price 
index is expected to continue for several 
| months. Thus, an employer pondering 
j whether to adopt the formula should 
| figure his costs on the basis of possibly 
q higher wages later this year. General 
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Motors, for example, may have to raise 
pay by a cent or two in September, when 
a quarterly adjustment is due. 

Social Security demands of unions 
in some cases are being traded off for 
wage increases in current negotiations. 
This was the case in autos, where CIO 
proposals for insurance programs and 
pension plans were dropped for the next 
two years as part of the General Motors 
and Chrysler settlements. In coal, how- 
ever, pensions remain a big issue, and in 
the electrical-appliance industry, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. has just offered 
its employes a pension and insurance 


Be ek» 











A pattern for settlement may grow 
out of an agreement reached last week 
by the CIO Maritime Union and 11 oil- 
tanker companies. This agreement con- 
tinues the union hiring hall. Other ship- 
ping concerns have refused to renew the 
hiring-hall part of their agreements on 
the ground that the Taft-Hartley Act 
prohibits union control of hiring. A modi- 
fication of the hiring-hall plan was ac- 
cepted last year by employers and the 
AFL Seafarers’ Union on the West Coast. 

The CIO hiring-hall clause is under 
attack from the National Labor Relations 
Board’s General Counsel. A complaint 
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MARITIME WORKERS‘ CURRAN, LONGSHOREMEN’‘S BRIDGES, ENGINEERS‘ HOGAN 
. . factional battles have stymied a united front 


program, subject to a third-round settle- 
ment on wages with the CIO Electrical 
Workers. 


IMPROVED CHANCES 
TO AVERT STRIKES 


Prospects of averting big strikes in 
most industries this year are improved by 
recent wage settlements. Coal and mari- 
time industries, however, continue as 
danger spots. This is the situation: 

Ocean shipping is threatened with 
a strike on June 15 when several labor 
contracts expire. An injunction probably 
will be obtained to avert the walkout if 
a settlement is not reached before the 
deadline. The injunction would be issued 
under the Taft-Hartley Act’s national- 
emergency clause. As the first step, a 
board of inquiry has been appointed by 
Mr. Truman to investigate the dispute. 


has been issued charging that the Mari- 
time Union is guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices under the Taft-Hartley Act in 
trying to force shipping companies on 
the Great Lakes to continue the hiring 
hall. Use of the union hall as an exclusive 
supplier of new workers for the ships is 
termed a violation of the law’s clause 
prohibiting the “closed shop.” 

A wage increase of $5 a month for 
most sailors also is provided in the new 
tanker agreement. Some other benefits 
are granted, and the old contract is con- 
tinued for two more years. 

A factional battle between left-wing- 
ers and anti-Communists is complicating 
the current negotiations in this industry. 
Top negotiators for the unions are split 
on the Communist issue. Harry Bridges, 
CIO Longshoremen president, has the 
support of pro-Communists. Joseph Cur- 
ran, head of the Maritime Union, is un- 
der violent attack from the Commu- 
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ists. Samuel J. Hogan, president of the 
CIO Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associ- 
ation, is polling his membership on 
switching affiliation to the AFL because 
of left-wing influence in CIO. This fac- 
tional fight is one reason why the unions 
have had trouble keeping a united front 
in negotiations. 

The coal industry seems to be head- 
ing into a strike for early July, but it still 
may be prevented. An 80-day injunction 
under the Taft-Hartley emergency clause 
may prove effective again, delaying the 
soft-coal strike until late September. 

Last-minute negotiations between 
coal operators and John L. Lewis still 
might bring a peaceful solution. Op- 
erators prefer to settle now rather than 
face a new strike threat this autumn when 
the demand for coal would increase. 

A strike in hard coal is threatened 
also for July, but this probably will be 
averted. This industry normally likes to 
sign its contract with Mr. Lewis after 
the soft-coal operators have worked out 
a settlement, but separate agreement 
may be reached this year, or the old con- 
tract extended temporarily pending soft- 
coal developments. 

Auto firms, as a general rule, are ex- 
pected to follow General Motors and 
Chrysler in granting raises. Ford Motor 
Co. is due to start talking wages with the 
United Auto Workers on June 14. 

Steel is protected against a strike this 
year by the CIO’s two-year agreement. 
A coal strike, however, if prolonged, 
would close steel mills for lack of coke. 

Electrical equipment is_ getting 
down to serious bargaining on wages 
after both management and labor stalled 
for months to see what other industries 
would do. 





Railroads are likely to remain strike- 
free for the rest of the year, despite the 
failure of White House negotiations to 
bring a compromise settlement for the 
Engineers, Firemen and Switchmen. New 
wage demands are coming from other 
operating unions and from _ non-oper- 
ating groups, but these unions know the 
cards are against them in threatening 


_a Strike. 


In the garment industry, manu- 
facturers of women’s coats and suits in 
New York also are avoiding a strike this 
year. The AFL Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, which had threatened a walkout last 
week, agreed to submit its wage demands 
to arbitration by a neutral umpire, as did 
management. 

Glass manufacturers have avoided an 
industry-wide strike this year with a set- 
tlement between major firms and the CIO 
Glass Workers. The contract was ex- 
tended until May 1, 1949, without any 
immediate wage increase. However, the 
union probably will ask for a raise later 
this year under a wage-reopening clause. 

Farm-equipment plants may have 
fewer strikes, now that the CIO Farm 
Equipment Workers abandoned its boy- 
cott of the Labor Board and qualified for 
bargaining elections under the Taft- 
Hartley provisions. The union’s inability 
to get on the ballot in a Labor Board 
election had resulted in several strikes, 
where employers declined to renew con- 
tracts because the union officers had not 
signed non-Communist affidavits. The 
union now can compete in bargaining 
elections with rival unions, and use Labor 
Board machinery to compel employers to 
bargain, where it wins the poll. The elec- 
tions will take the place of strikes in 
many cases. 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATORS BALL & TAFT 
... amendments are out despite union pressures 
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MOVES TO BY-PASs 
LABOR-LAW CHANGE 

Labor-law changes, with one possi Pr 
exception, are to be passed over by the 
present Congress in the last-minute ng 
to adjourn. The only piece of legislatig 
that appears to have a chance of pase M 
is a bill making changes in the pensgf 
system for railroad workers. All others | 
major importance will be sidetracke 
until next year. 

Railroad-pension changes havehap, | 
agreed upon by union and managemeyfi Me 
representatives. If passed, they will ip | 
crease the pension rate for retired wor, . 
ers by 20 per cent, and reduce th 
payroll tax paid by railroads to thar w, . 
employment-compensation fund. Abo Ba 
200,000 retired workers would be af 
fected by the pension change. 

Taft-Hartley law is not to kp 
amended at this term, despite heavy pref ! 
sure from unions. Amendments undef é 
consideration failed to get the green lig wi 
from Senator Taft, of Ohio, Senator Bal 
of Minnesota, and other Republicans wh! 
led the fight for passage of the law ke I 
year. The 

Some changes, however, may com . 
next year. There is much support for dis I 
carding the law’s requirement that Go: ‘ 
ernment-sponsored elections be heif | The 
among workers before a “union sho fy 
can be legalized. A joint congressiowlfy Per 
committee studying possible changes i t 
the law has proposed that unions ai 0 
employers be authorized to hold theif | 
own elections, when both are willin fy t 
This would reduce expense to the Gor s 
ernment and eliminate a job that slow q 
up the work of the National Labor fe a 
lations Board. t! 

Minimum-wage changes also a t 
sidetracked. There have been variow fi 








proposals to increase the minimum-wg f 
requirement from 40 cents an hour tf 
60 or 75, and to remove various group ® 
of workers from coverage of the law. hej 
publican leaders, however, decidel 
against pressing for action at this time f 

Social Security benefits probably wf 
not be changed. Proposals to exteil i 
coverage on a voluntary basis, by age 
ment of employers or governmentl ® 
agencies involved, are expected to lk 
lost in the shuffle. About 3,500,000 wor 
ers could be brought under the Sotil 
Security benefits, under such a plani 
employers agreed. The largest groupsit 
volved would be employes of State al 
local governments and of nonprofit inst 
tutions such as hospitals and_privalt 
schools. There is a bare chance 
these amendments will be passed befor 
Congress goes home. Major changés® 
the Act are to be postponed for f 
study. 
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Prices, NOW approaching their Janu- 
ary peak, threaten to wipe out gains 
in purchasing power resulting from. 
lower taxes and higher wages. 

Meat prices, 13.5 per cent of the 
cost-of-living index, are rising again. 
Steers sold at a record high of 
$33.37 per 100 pounds on June 2. 
Wholesale meat prices rose 1.5 per 
cent in the week ended May 29. 

Meat production for 1948, officials 
estimate, will fall 10 per cent below 
1947. Officials expect another drop 
of 7 or 8 per cent in the first nine 
months of 1949. 

Basic commodity prices rose to 326.7 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
28-commodity index on June 2, 
the highest since February 9. 
Among gains was a rise of 9 cents 
a pound in the price of tin. 

Wholesale prices rose to 164.4 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
the week ended May 29, less than 1 
per cent below the January peak. 

The cost of living, shown in the top 
chart, is now at a record high, 70 
per cent above 1939 and 31 per 
cent above the first quarter of 1946. 

The race between living costs and in- 
comes has speeded up again. 

Per capita personal income after 
taxes rose to about: $1,290 in sec- 
ond quarter from $1,278 in the first, 
largely due to cut in withholding 
taxes May 1. The level, as the chart 
shows, is 20 per cent above first 
quarter of 1946. It is 140 per cent 
above 1939. Another gain is due in 
third quarter as wages rise and as 
tax cut is reflected in incomes for a 
full quarter. 
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Real purchasing power of per cap- 
ita ‘income after taxes has failed 
to rise in the second quarter, since 
living costs are up as much as in- 
comes. The purchasing power of 
incomes is still 8 per cent below 
the first quarter of 1946. The level, 
however, is still 41 per cent above 
1939, 

Future gains in purchasing power of 
per capita incomes are likely to be 
slow. The big rise came from 1939 
to 1946, when incomes were lifted 
by rising employment. Since the 
war, output per man-hour has risen 
slowly, so that higher wages are 
largely reflected in higher labor 
costs per unit of product. Industry 


RETAIL TRADE 
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now tends to increase prices as costs 
rise, since profits are needed for 
plant expansion and working capital. 

Retail trade is being shaped by these 
trends in incomes and prices. 

Sales of department stores rose to a 
record 321 on the indicator below 
in the week ended May 29. Retail- 
store sales are 41 per cent above 
the first quarter of 1946. 

Physical volume of sales at retail 
stores in April was only 7 per cent 
above the first quarter of 1946. 

Consumer credit rose to $13,600,- 
000,000 in April, up $219,000,000 
from March and 28 per cent above a 
year ago. All the April rise was in 
installment credit. 

inventories, up sharply in the first 
quarter, are being cut down easily 
as spending picks up. Department- 
store stocks at the-end of April were 
equal to 2.8 months’ sales, com- 
pared with 3.2 in February. 

Production continues high. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 96 
per cent of capacity in the week 
ended June 5, compared with 96.8 
the previous week. 

Factory output, at 199 on the indi- 
cator below for the week ended 
May 29, was down slightly from the 
previous week. 

Business activity still sets new rec- 
ords, though real purchasing power 
of consumer incomes has fallen. 
Purchasing power lost so far has not 
been needed to keep the boom go- 
ing. When Government and_busi- 
ness spending finally turn down, 
however, the loss of buying power 
may have serious effects. 


DEP'T- 
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It’s a day to remember in any house- 
hold, the day when the new family car 
is delivered. 

Your eyes roam delightedly over 
the flowing lines, the dynamic pro- 
file, the rich, inviting interior. You 
open a door and sniff that “‘new-car 
smell” of fresh lacquer and newly- 
loomed upholstery. From beneath the 
gleaming hood a faint whispering 
speaks eloquently of the torrents of 
power eagerly waiting to take you 
anywhere on the map. 

The fortunate owner of one of to- 
day’s new cars can feel thrilled for 


good reasons, not all of which meet 


BETHLEHEM 


the eye. He doesn’t see the advanced 
engineering, giving tingling perform- 
ance, improved dependability and 
safety. Nor does he see the strength 
and staying power of the new, stronger 
steels that will serve him faithfully for 
many thousands of miles. 

Beneath the beauty. of its shining 
outward surface your new car has a 
skeleton and muscles of steel. Steel 
has what it takes for hard-working 


SERVES THE NATION 


connecting rods and crankshafts; for 
exhaust valves that operate at red 
heat; for gears, axles and _ propeller 
shaft: for frames and bumpers. Stee 
provides the strength plus resilienc 
for smooth-riding springs. And steel 
developed to stand strenuous shaping 
make possible the gracious curves 0 
modern body designs. 

Building automobiles requires steel 
in many different forms, composition 
and treatments. Bethlehem makes 
all of them. An expansion program 


costing 300 million dollars is providing 


a substantial increase in our capacity 
to make the steels used in motor Cals 


STEEL 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pricing methods of most businessmen are not likely to be disturbed by the 
current antitrust drive. No wholesale revision in pricing is threatened. 

Small businessmen--most of them--probably can continue to price their pro- 
ducts as they always have. Government is not much interested in them. 

Larger producers or large sellers may have to be more careful. But they 
will be fairly safe if they don't agree with competitors to fix prices. 

These points are brought out at the opening of a special Senate committee 
study into the possible effects on pricing of recent antitrust decisions. The 
Senate group was told definitely by Federal Trade Commissioners that no general 
pricing rules could be laid down, that pricing must be examined case by case. 








Delivered-price systems--prices at the customer's door--are getting the 
most attention in Congress. Congressmen want to know whether FTC or the Justice 
Department intends to outlaw all prices quoted on a delivered basis. 

F. 0. B. pricing--pricing at the seller's plant--is the alternative. 

Official answers are somewhat evasive, but the general opinion is that no 
pricing system of any seller is illegal by itself. Pricing becomes illegal 
only when the prices are part of a scheme to retard or injure competition. 











Recent court decisions have started all the excitement over pricing. 

Cement industry is told to abandon its "basing point" price system. That 
is a system whereby producers quote identical prices for cement. 

Uniform pricing by that method is found by the Supreme Court to be part of 
an antitrust conspiracy. One lower court, in a case involving steel conduit, 
implies that uniform prices among competitors may be illegal on their face. 

Basing-point prices as a result of these actions, appear to be outlawed. 

This prospect is what drew the attention of Congress. Many industries use 
basing points to determine prices--steel, glass, oil, paint, and building mate- 
rials, among others. Nearly all are involved in Government lawsuits. 

Result is that Congress is being asked by industry to do something to make 
basing points legal. Otherwise, industries fear price chaos. 











ts; for 
t red Who must pay the freight is the question that Congress now is asking. If 








peller sellers can pay the freight to their customers’ doors, their prices will be the 
Steel same everywhere. If customers must pay freight, delivered prices differ. 

lience Definite answers to this question are proving hard to get. 

steels One FIC attorney, however, lays down these general guiding principles: 


aping Freight costs can be absorbed by sellers: (1) if no price conspiracy is in- 
yes 0! volved by which all sellers match their prices to all customers, and (2) if the 
seller does not destroy or injure competition among his own customers. 











steel Uniform prices on a delivered basis probably will not be questioned in 

itions cases where freight is a small item in the delivered cost of the products. 

rakes These rules of thumb are necessarily rough, but they indicate that price 
gram policing by the Federal Government is not going to blanket U.S. business. 

iding One important point is that price systems will be attacked case by case. 
acity That probably means many years of court action before any final decisions. 

cal’. Another point is that Government action usually starts as a result of some 





complaint. If your customers are satisfied, you probably are safe. 
Still another point is that Congress has consistently refused to order a 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


system of f.o.b. prices, despite many recommendations to adopt such a system, 


Antitrust-law revision, however, is not likely to be recommended. 

Federal Trade Commissioners warn the Senate committee that any attempt to 
interpret antitrust laws with new legislation would tend to undermine them. Even 
Senators who doubt the wisdom of recent price decisions deny any intention of 
trying to change the laws that prohibit combinations in restraint of trade. 

One FITC Commissioner--Lowell B. Mason--does believe, however, that current 
policy is tending to prevent sellers from absorbing freight costs. Mr. Mason 
prefers a policy that would clarify pricing practices by laying down general 
rules for various industries. But he is a minority on the Commission. 








To turn from price policy to actual prices: 

Commodity prices, on the whole, are continuing to edge upward. 

Livestock was higher at last official reports-- hogs, steers, lambs. 

Food prices, led by meat, were fractionally higher at wholesale. 

Lumber prices are advancing in most lines as building activity holds up. 

Textiles, as a group, were fractionally higher in price, but weakness is 
noted in print cloth, sheeting and muslin. Cotton-thread prices are higher. 

Jute prices jumped as demand for bag materials increased. 

Metal prices are holding firm. Wage raises could push metals higher. 

There is nothing in the present price situation to indicate any reverse in 
recent trends.’ Since the farm-commodity price break last February, prices have 
been in a creeping advance. That trend is unlikely to change very soon. 

















Grain prices may decline moderately after the 1948 crops are harvested. 

Feed grains, in general, are reported to be having a more favorable growing 
season this year than last year. 

Wheat crop is expected to be smaller than last year, but large by any other 

comparison. A wheat crop of more than 1,000,000,000 bushels is expected. 

European crops also are reported to be doing far better than a year ago. 

Grain supply thus promises to be much larger than last year, when this 
country suffered a corn-crop failure and Europe had a general crop failure. 
Lower grain prices are to be expected. That would mean lower costs of produc- 
ing meat. Ordinarily, lower grain prices would bring about lower food prices. 











The boom appears to have entered the stage where borrowing is heavy. 

Consumer credit has reached a new high at $13,596,000,000. 

Installment loans also are at a new high point at $6,736,000,000. 

Total consumer credit outstanding is 28 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Business borrowing also is up. Securities and Exchange Commission finds 

U.S. corporations increased long-term debt by $5,700,000,000 last year. 

of the increase--$4,400,000,000--was in the form of bank loans. 

Mortgage lending also is increasing month by month. 

This trend in borrowing explains the Federal Reserve Board's action in rais- 
ing reserve requirements for New York and Chicago banks (see page 58). Board 
members apparently fear that the boom may lead into an unhealthy credit infla- 
tion. Board powers to stop any such development, however, are feeble. 














Air parcel post promises to become a new source of income for air lines. 

Parcel-post service by air would be available to some 600 U.S. cities and 
towns under’a bill that has passed the Senate and probably will pass the House. 

Rates for the new service would begin at 55 cents for the first pound, plus 
4 cents for each additional pound. That would be for fairly short hops. Limit 
for air packages would be 70 pounds, 100 inches in length and girth. 

The measure, supported by Civil Aeronautics Board and the Air Transport As- 
sociation, passed the Senate without debate. It is expected to be of special 
revenue value to small air lines, whose passenger traffic is uncertain. 
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businessman CAN and CANNOT do 





gs a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


yOU CANNOT, as a Government 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor, usually 
be reimbursed for interest on money bor- 
rowed because of the Government's delay 
in paying you for your expenses. The 
Comptroller General rules in one case 
that a contractor may not be reimbursed 
for such interest, since the contract did 
not call for payment of interest. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now carry on transactions 
with Spanish citizens, involving Spanish 
funds or property in the U.S., or ship- 
ment of money to Spain, without Gov- 
emmment restrictions. The Treasury lifts 
all controls over transactions with Spain 
and ends its supervision over most of the 
property in the U.S. belonging to resi- 
dents of Spain. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, legal- 
ly sign a contract with a union binding 
yourself to hire only union members for 
certain positions provided the union 
supplies these workers immediately. A 
federal district court holds that one col- 
lective-bargaining contract with this pro- 
§ vision violates the Taft-Hartley Act. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction for amounts 
that you pay in settlement of a suit in- 
volving your administration of an estate. 
A circuit court of appeals rules in one 
case that neither the amount paid by an 
administrator in settling a suit charging 
mismanagement of an estate nor attorney 
fees in connection with the suit are de- 
ductible as nonbusiness expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export cotton to four 
European countries under the European 
Recovery Program, The Economic Co- 
operation Administration authorizes cot- 
ton shipments to France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom and Norway. The ex- 
F ports will be handled through private 
trade channels. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably export some in- 
dustrial materials to Finland. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce approves export 
licenses for shipment of machine tools, 
steel products and other industrial ma- 
terials to that country. The Secretary 


announces that additional licenses for 
shipments to Finland probably will be 
approved soon. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get NLRB to 
exclude assistant store managers from 
rank-and-file bargaining units even 
though most of their working time is 
spent in clerking duties. The Board re- 
fuses to include such employes in a bar- 
gaining unit for other workers in a chain 
of auto-supply stores. NLRB finds that the 
interests of the assistant managers, who 
take charge of stores when regular manag- 
ers are absent, are substantially different 
from interests of other employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an income 
tax deduction for the loss resulting from 
your termination of your lease on mining 
property that has lost all value and be- 
come a liability. The U.S. Tax Court 
decides in one case that the lessee, a 
corporation, may deduct such a _ loss. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being ac- 
cepted as a qualified bidder on a Gov- 
ernment contract unless you can meet 
the past-experience qualifications speci- 
fied in the invitation to bid. The Comp- 
troller General upholds the right of a 
Government agency to exclude new- 
comers in a particular industry from its 
list of qualified bidders because they had 
not built similar installations that had 
been in operation for two years. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 
hardware and building-supplies con- 
cern, disregard the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in figuring the overtime of your ware- 
house employes, if your retail stores are 
served by the warehouse. A circuit court 
of appeals finds in one case that such 
workers are covered by the law even 
though they spend only a small percent- 
age of their time unloading and storing 
goods received from outside the State. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard the Government’s 
proposed voluntary grain-conservation 
program for the brewing industry until 
June 30. At the request of the industry, 
the Secretary of Agriculture postpones 
the voluntary agreement until that date. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


ureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 
RT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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FRANCE 


offers 
Everythin g 


The franc buys more today 


For new illustrated booklet: 
France Says Come, write Box N 


French National Tourist Office 
610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
411 KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
448 S. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 


Let your friendly travel agent make 
your reservations 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1948. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 











183rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 27, 1948 
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suggest a disinfection of 


the Public’s Pay 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, MARCH 19, 1935 


“Approximately five thousand million 
) dollars in salaries to politicians are paid 
‘out every year by the taxpayers of this 
‘country, and this enormous amount is 
) increasing every year. 


“Over three million two hundred and 


' fifty thousand politicians and their families 
_ and friends are on the public payrolls, and 
this number is increasing every year. 


“The main business, and apparently the 
only business, of most of these politicians 


_ is to devise plans to plunder the people and 
to keep more parasites on the public pay- 
rolls. 


sy * . 
Moreover, these increases in expenses, 


| these increases in parasitic growths upon 
_ the body politic, these increases in unbear- 
‘able tax burdens, will continue until the 
' victim, who is the taxpayer, sickens and 

dies, or until he acquires sense enough and 


' strength enough to rid himself of the politi- 


cal vermin which infest him. 





“For the good of the country, the tax- 
payer must not die. For the good of the 
country, he must teach the voters that the 
politicians are living upon them; that 
they are costing the country millions of 
dollars a year which should go into wealth- 
producing and labor-creating industry; that 
the politicians not only do no good but doa 
lot of actual harm.” 


QVRAF ay 


The New Deal ‘‘Spendocracy” rolled along 
unchecked as the editorial above was written. 


Today, the New Deal is gone but the malady 
lingers on. There are still more than 2,015,364 
people on the bloated Federal payroll, and few 
evidences of Coolidge Economy have appeared 
in the states, cities and counties. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to push 
for separation of parasites from the public pay- 
roll till the last expendable jobholder has finally 
been exterminated. 


aera, 
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CONFLICT OVER MONEY CONTROLS [= 


Split in Government over bank- 
credit control is widening. 

Federal Reserve Board is trying 
to crack down, has little power to 
do it with. Treasury avoids tight- 
ening up on credit. 

Congress is on Treasury's side, 
is taking no chances on setting 
off a bust. FRB requests for new 
powers has been shelved. Banks 
can expect a fairly free rein on 
lending, at least through summer. 


Official agencies are openly at odds 
over how far the Government should 
go just now in clamping down on the 
expansion of bank credit. 

The Federal Reserve Board, alarmed 
over the prospect of a sharp new rise in 
bank loans to businesses and individuals, 
is trying to tighten up on the amount of 
money that banks have on hand for lend- 
ing. But FRB has little power left to deal 
with the credit problem. 

The U.S. Treasury, in effect, has 
served notice that it will not try to curb 
credit before September, if then. 

This is the meaning of recent actions 
taken independently by the two agencies. 
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Prospect of Easy Bank Credit in Months Aheg@l jem : 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 
. a curbless summer 


In this situation, only mild restraints on 
credit expansion are to be expected in 
the months immediately ahead. Banks, 


generally speaking, are to have a fairly 
free rein on their lending operations. 
FRB attitude is that the Government 
should move to head off another up- 
surge in bank credit. The Board argues 


FRB‘S MARRINER ECCLES 


) Since 


, : requil 
“ é ) =] oye 
that, unless action is taken, there may ff | cities, 


a dangerous rise in loans later this yet B their 

Latest indication of the FRB POSitioght kt 
is provided by a May 31 order stepping has di 
up the reserve requirements of membefy Hot 
banks in New York and Chicago, By thie 






at, t 

order, the required reserves of banks sf , 

the two cities will be raised from 99; . ey 

ake. 

24 per cent of the amount of each ban cial 
demand deposits. : 

which 

Reserves are the amounts of mone ; 

“pp reserv 


that banks are required to put up wif 
. : “pe rates § 
the Federal Reserve System as a proty ‘I be 
» W 
tion to depositors. Generall) speaking i 





is only when banks have excess amour _The 
in their reserves that the *V can make ne New } 
loans. The more they are required to kee i. Al 
in the Federal Reserve Banks, the les two cit 
they have available for making loans, ff | pec 
The Board’s decision on New York am 26 per 
later it 


Chicago banks was made in the absengff 
of Thomas B. McCabe, the new Chai: ‘= 
man, who was ill. Marriner S. Ecce ‘ 


whom Mr. McCabe replaced as head df freeze 
FRB, was serving as acting Chairma Throus 
Mr. Eccles is staying on as a memberd bia 
the Board. -20 pe 
Board officials admit that the effectieg, “4S ° 
‘and 14 


ness of this step as a credit curb will ki 
limited. It will mean that reserve requieHy Tree 
ments will be about $400,000,000 highe}) measur 
in New York and about $100,000.00 ‘ sible. C 


higher in Chicago. Against that, Ney yet set 
York banks, on the basis of latest repatf y measur 
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have about $80,000,000 in excess re- 
serves, and Chicago banks about $45,- 
900,000. In both cities, the banks can 
F quickly raise the difference by selling 
| some of their heavy holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. 
Also, New York and Chicago banks 
have not been as much of a credit prob- 
‘head lem as have those in some other areas. 
© since February 27, the last time reserve 
requirements were raised in these two 


re maybe cities, New York banks have increased 
this yee their loan volume by only $50,000,000, 
B positing and the loan volume of Chicago banks 
t Stepping has declined by $68,000,000. 

£ membg However, some New York bankers say 
0. By tha that, to make ends meet, they may have 
banks iff 4, raise interest rates on the loans they 
‘om 220) make. That is because banks will be 


ich bank forced to sell Government securities, 


which bear interest, to raise money for 


OF mona reserves, Which pay no return. If interest 
+ UP witht rates go up on private loans, the effect 
hi, F will be to tighten credit. 
aking i The increase in reserve requirements 1r 
> AMOUIES New York and Chicago takes effect June 
make ta ' 11. After that, the requirement in the 
od tole | two cities can be raised by only two more 
on percentage points. The limit by law is 
York al 26 per cent. FRB plans to go the limit 
: abaad later in the year if there is a substantial 
sw Chai 18€ in bank loans. ; 
5. Eccl That will exhaust FRB’s power to 
s head oe eeze bank money through reserves. 
“hedaad | Throughout the rest of the country, re- 
rember ¢, quirements already are at the legal limit 
| -20 per cent of demand deposits in big 
effecting cities other than New York and Chicago, 
-b will He and 14 per cent in smaller cities. 
e requit | Treasury attitude is that moderate 
00 highe » measures should be used as long as pos- 








) sible. Officials believe the problem is not 






(),000,00 é 
hat. Neg yet Serious enough to call for drastic 
st report, measures that might upset the economy. 





Position of the Treasury is made clear 
| by a recent announcement that the inter- 
est rate on its own one-year certificates 
will stay at 1% per cent during June and 
July. After July 1, no other securities 
come due before September 15. The 
Treasury, therefore, is committed to run 
through the summer at present rates. 
This decision came in the face of a rec- 
ommendation from the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the certificate rate to 14. 
The idea of FRB and others in urging 
an increase was to tighten short-term 
credit. When the Treasury increases in- 
terest rates, private rates tend to rise, 
and credit is tightened all around. 
Having made his decision, Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder let it be known 
it was good for the entire summer. 
Ordinarily, the Treasury does not make 
long-term commitments on interest policy. 
The Treasury dislikes the idea of rais- 
ing short-term rates again. It already has 
Permitted the rate on certificates to rise 
% of 1 per cent to 1% per cent, and 
officials resist another raise. When inter- 
est rates go up, it costs the Government 
| Nore money to carry the public debt. The 
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FOR THE NEWS OF THE FUTURE... keep your eye on the Martin star! Martin has been 


pioneering new fields since 1909 ... 


is now helping guard the peace and build a more 


abundant world through research in commercial airliners, military aircraft, trans-sonic 
speeds, rocketry, plastics, other fields. Martin research is blazing the trail to a bright 


tomorrow! 


OUTSTANDING 


... among the eagle’s new wings is the Mar- 
tin Mauler dive-torpedo bomber, shown 
above. During the past year, according 
to top Government officials, we were a 
poor third in airpower . . . but your Navy 
foresaw the need for powerful new carrier- 
based planes and worked closely with 
Martin engineers in developing this rugged 
slugger. Now, with America aroused to 
the need for additional airpower, Maulers 
are entering service with the Navy to help 
maintain security along the far-flung 
outposts of freedom. 





TIMESAVER! 


Thanks to numerous easily accessible hatches 
for inspection or maintenance, and high- 
pressure underwing refueling, the Martin 
2-0-2 airliner cuts ground time to a mini- 
mum. Shorter stops between hops means 
time gained for passengers, more revenue for 
airlines. Look for more 2-0-2’s on the nation’s 
airways as the year progresses. 


FOR A FLYING START 


...toareal future, learn aviation with the 
Air Force, Navy or Marines. If you’ve 
got what it takes, you can build a lifetime 
career in a field with a real future. Ask 
for details at your nearest recruiting office. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced military aircraft ° 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ® 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.) ® Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 








TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


That’s the Martin B-10 bomber which won 
the Collier Trophy for Glenn L. Martin. Al- 
though 10 years old at the time of the Jap 
attack, these planes, flying with the Neth- 
erlands East Indies Air Force,-gave a fine 
account of themselves. For advanced new 
military planes, as epoch-making as the 
B-10 in its day, count on Martin! 





“E” FOR EFFORTLESS! 


Easy to fly ... that’s another feature of the 
Martin 2-0-2 airliner. All control handles 
are different shapes and colors . . . pilot 
seats are superlatively comfortable . . . and 
the panel is simplified. Result: less pilot 
fatigue, greater ease of handling. Yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, Martin sets the pace! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
SS —s 


Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 
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Look 
what we found! 


Yea”, 


sweetie BS ites 


“Say, Whitey, I'll bet this old 






B treasure chest is full of gold 
doubloons and pieces of 
eight.’ Maze oaet 


(hil “Many people would con- 
sider it a perfect treasure, 
Blackie, if it contained a few ; 

bottles of BLACK & WHITE!“ i 


i ee 


“BLACK s WHITE' 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
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interest outlay of the Government alread 
exceeds $5,000,000,000 a year. D will b 
For the present, Mr. Snyder apparen, ff lects 
ly believes that voluntary control, to hf drawi 
exercised by bankers themselves, is g bet. f strean 
ter answer than any severe direct Control, FF mone} 
He attaches great importance to the yo) } the pI 
untary campaign of the American Bay} Wh 
ers Association to discourage inflationay ff contro 
loans. But he has opposed some of th. ff are re 
ideas of the FRB for direct controls, [An 
The credit situation, as it poy} mende 
stands, provides a background for unde. was C 
standing both sides of this disagreemey § Board’ 
In recent months, the growth of bay ® not ex 
credit has slowed down considerably, jy Howe\ 
1947, the volume of bank loans through. » seven- 
out the country increased by a recon holds t 
$7,351,000,000. But, in the first foyMe As < 
months of 1948, the total rose by oni gram, 
; $1200 
> ments 
| Ther 
4 expansi 
* tional r 
P term ¢ 








—Acme importar 

FRB CHAIRMAN McCABE the back 
. a delayed expression One | 
serve TeC 
$861,000,000. At that rate, the rise aff of depos 
the year would be only $2,583,000,00§ location 
Most important reason for this slowing big-city | 
rate of growth has been the Treasuyiff bank wo 
financing operations. During _ recalper cen’ 
months, the Treasury has been running: the requ 
huge cash surplus, which means that tie regardles 
Government has been collecting far moe Six per 
than it spent. The effect of this has beef time dep 


to draw billions of dollars out of privith’ Anothe 
1 th 

bank accounts, which has reduced && empower 

capacity of banks to make loans. increase | 





This helps to explain why the Treas! ments by 
has been willing to go along without a) would se 
severe direct controls over bank cred} the avails 
The Government’s own financial oR For th 
ations have served to keep a check « B gency pr 
loan expansion. fp gam is 

But from now on, at least through & © Congress, 
remainder of 1948, the situation will MB Reserve ¢ 
different. With taxes reduced and spel} What hap 
ing programs expanded, the Gover) whether { 
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will be spending more money than it col- 
jects from taxpayers. Thus, instead of 
drawing money out of the spending 
stream, the Government will be pouring 





apparent. 
rol, to be 











: mal F money into the spending stream. This is 
> the vol fy the prospect that disturbs FRB. 
‘an Ban.) What FRB wants is more power to 
flationay | control the amount of money that banks 
re of th: |) are required to put up as reserves. 
trols, 9) An emergency program was recom- 





mended to Congress while Mr. Eccles 
F was Chairman. That program still has the 
| Board’s official backing. Mr. McCabe has 


it now 
or under. 






sreement rae 
1 of bani not expressed his views on the proposal. 
ably, fe However, he has only one vote on the 





seven-member Board. A majority still 


throug). 
holds the views expressed by Mr. Eccles. 







a recor 
first foy§ As a first step in the temporary pro- 
by only gram, FRB asks power to add about 






$12,000,000,000 to the reserve require- 
S ments of commercial banks. 

| Then, in case that fails to curb credit 
expansion, the Board suggests an addi- 
tional reserve in the form of cash or short- 
Ptem Government securities. The idea 
would be to stop banks from cashing in 
their holdings of Treasury certificates and 
Treasury bills to raise money for re- 
serves against which loans can be made. 

This plan has run into widespread op- 
position. Mr. Snyder is against it. So are 
Allan Sproul, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and FRB’s 
own advisory council of leading bankers. 

Congress has given the plan a cool re- 
ception. Neither Democrats nor Repub- 
licans are inclined to tamper with money 
and credit just ahead of an election. 

At longer range, a complete over- 
hauling of the reserve rules is recom- 
mended by a recent Federal Reserve staff 
study. The plan is not official yet, but it is 
‘important because it is reported to have 
the backing of most Board members. 




















on One part of the proposal is to fix re- 

serve requirements according to the type 
> rise uff of deposit rather than according to the 
,000,00, location of the bank. Money held by a 





big-city bank as a deposit from a smaller 
bank would carry a requirement of 30 
; recall per cent. On other demand deposits, 
cunning: the requirement would be 20 per cent, 
; that te regardless of the location of the bank. 
far mor Six per cent would be required against 
has bes time deposits, as under present rules. 
\f privat Another part of the plan would be to 
uced OE empower the Federal Reserve System to 
5 increase or decrease these basic require- 
Treasi& ments by as much as 50 per cent. This 
hout af would set up far-reaching powers over 
k cred the availability of bank credit. 
ial opé | for the present, neither the emer- 
check 89 gency program nor the long-range pro- 
gam is being taken very seriously in 
ough | Congress, No new powers for the Federal 
2 “ Reserve System are in sight for this year. 
d be What happens in 1949 may depend upon 
ve meer the credit expansion forecast by 
REPO RB materializes. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No.77 of a Series 








Famous Old Philadelphia Restaurant 
Uses STRATHMORE 


For three quarters of a century world-famous figures have frequented 
Old Bookbinder’s Restaurant, noted for its cuisine and colorful 
character. Its walls are lined with collectors’ items...manuscripts, 


prints, priceless relics and documents. 


Significantly, the letterhead used by this old Philadelphia house is 
Strathmore—logical choice of a firm whose insistence on quality has 


kept it a leader in its field. 


Whether your business is that of restaurateur or manufacturer, lawyer 
or scientist, the caliber of your letterhead is important to prestige. 
Let your printer show you how Strathmore letterhead papers can 


express the quality and character of your company. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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“We've Learned New Skills in the MIDDLE SOUTH’’ 











War-time industries proved the 
values to be found in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. Rich 
raw resources. Low-cost transpor- 
tation. Intelligent, loyal workers— 
97% of them native-born. Industry 
taught our people new skills. Now 
peace-time industries, rapidly ex- 
panding, make use of those skills 
and keep individual income high. 

Actually, individual income in the 
Middle South has been growing 
faster than the nation’s as a whole. 


These charts show it: 


[TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS | | BANK DEPOSITS 

TO INDIVIDUALS | | PERCENT INCREASE 1999.1945 
PERCENT INCREASE 199-1945 inoue 231% 
MIDDLE 

SOUTH 

= U.S, ox J U.S.143% 

116% i 
= 














Many Sources 


Make Us Prosperous © 


Gateway 


from the world’s richest valley 
to the rest of the globe 





The Middle South produces: 


54% OF U.S. RICE 

10% OF U.S. SALT 

25% OF U.S. SWEET POTATOES 
74% OF U.S. SUGAR CANE 
34% OF U.S. COTTON SEED 
70% OF U.S. TUNG NUTS 

36% OF U.S. BARITE 

93% OF U.S. BAUXITE 

10% OF U.S. CRUDE PETROLEUM 
12% OF U.S. NATURAL GAS 
31% OF U.S. SULPHUR 

11% OF U.S. LUMBER 

















True American-Land 





Our People Enjoy Life 





Lakes, streams and Gulf provide 
water sports all year. There’s good 
hunting and fishing practically “in 
your backyard.” We enjoy living, 
we get along well together. That 
means more interest in our jobs, 
greater loyalty, higher efficiency. 


The four electric service companies 
(listed below) are good examples of 
our American system at work for 
all the people. They are intercon- 
nected to insure a constant supply 
of low-cost, dependable electricity. 
They provide power for profitable 
industry and commerce, progressive 
farming, and better living in the 
areas they serve. 


For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 
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>> Price tags are becoming more important in world trade..... 
More and more countries find goods no longer are taken at just any price. 
Buyers are getting choosier as more goods become available. 
Sellers face more competition than they did even six months ago. 
General poverty of the world almost everywhere except in the U.S. isa major 
cause of this careful buying. Price competition in world markets makes costs a 
growing concern in exporting countries. 








>> You see this trend developing in major European countries. 

France, for example, is having a hard time selling her goods abroad. 

French exports this spring are no larger than they were last autumn, de- 
spite devaluation of the franc last January. A main purpose of devaluation was 
to boost exports. Results are disappointing. 

One trouble is that traditional French exports are luxuries--fine textiles, 
perfumes, wines. Most people around the world find they can defer buying these 
things, until after necessities are bought. 

Also, French cars and textiles are priced high, considering competition. 

Factories in France are not too efficient. Labor is restive and scarce. 
Internal=-prices are leveling off, but Communist unions want big wage boosts. 

Cost of raw-material imports has been rising faster than value of exports. 
Cutting down of French costs and price tags is going to be difficult, while 




















internal prices stay high and finances are shaky. But good crops should influ- 
| — ence prices, and bigger factory production should cut unit costs. 

a" A further cut in the value of the franc is being talked about in Paris. 

se That would make French exports cheaper, French imports more expensive. But ERP 


funds are to take care of a good slice of imports anyway. 


e 


ANY >> Western Germany, too, is feeling buyer resistance to its luxury products. 

Exhibits of ceramics, dishes, leather are getting little attention at the 
Hannover Fair. Prices are in dollars and look high to customers. To save mar- 
NC. kets, German producers are going to have to shave costs and profit margins. 





>> Italian exporters, too, are complaining about the buyers' market now de-=- 
veloping in world commerce. They, also, find trouble selling their wares. 
What's more, home demand in Italy is shrinking back to normal. So there's 
more pressure to try to sell accumulating stocks to other countries. 
Difficulties in Italy are, in some ways, like those in France. Plant is 
out of date. Raw materials are expensive and scarce. Worker efficiency is very 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


low. One reason for this is that Communist-led unions insist on featherbedding, 
keeping more workers on a job than the work requires. This system neatly bal- 
ances out the huge labor surplus in Italy. 

Exporters, with production costs high, would like to see the lira devalued 
again to stimulate their sales. 

But_importers point out that Italy imports twice as much as she exports. 

The Government opposes further devaluation, but may be forced to it. 








>> British export drive has price-tag trouble, too. 

Even the U.S. market finds British prices for such things as leather goods 
and chinaware very high. Other complaints about British goods are uncertain de- 
livery dates, unattractive packaging, prewar styling. Merchandising methods of 
British firms often seem antiquated to their American counterparts. 

British textile exports are not up to snuff. Production now is expanding 
rapidly. Surpluses are now appearing in Britain. But sales, particularly to 
Canadian and other traditional markets, are disappointing. 

Hope was to sell Canada 80,000,000 yards of cotton goods this year. In the 
first four months of the year, total sales were only 6,000,000. Canadians just 
balked at the high prices asked, bought from the U.S. instead. 

Now Canada agrees to allow these British cotton goods to enter free of 
duty until June 30, 1949. That should help British sales. 

But expanding home production of cotton goods in the Middle East and stif- 
fening competition from Chinese sources also affect British sales. 

British paint makers are banding together to boost exports. Co-operative 
marketing will be used. Individual manufacturers will concentrate on single 
colors. Idea is to drive costs down. Other industries will try similar plans. 

In heavy goods--machinery, ships, locomotives, automobiles--the British 
are making a good showing in overseas markets. These things are still scarce. 

As supply of more types of products catches up with demand, British prices 
will seem more and more out of line because the pound is overvalued. But the 
time for devaluing the pound still is far off. 














>> New South African Government inherits some old problems..... 

Exports of South African goods and gold have not balanced imports for many 
months. Deficit has been largely covered by inflow of British capital. 

Fear _ in Cape Town is that British distrust of the Malan Government may dam 
up the flow of funds to South Africa. Or owners of British capital already in 
South Africa may try to bring their funds back. 

Result, in either case, would be that drastic measures would have to be 
taken to cut down South African imports or to increase exports. 

Chances of increasing South Africa's exports suddenly are not too good. 

Devaluation of South African pound cannot be ruled out as a possibility. 

Devaluing would tend to cut down imports and help exports. More important, 
though, it would mean higher prices for gold mined in South Africa. 

Costs of mining gold have increased considerably in recent years, but the 
gold price has not changed. Squeezed profit margins have been a mounting prob- 
lem for gold-mining companies. Relief would be welcome and presumably would 
Stimulate production of this chief export of South Africa. 

Catch is that the new Government may not care to help gold-mining com- 
panies. However that may be, more gold and fewer imports seem essential. 
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* life Around the World 


| Shanghai is too busy with war, profits 


land inflation to notice 50,000 beggars 


SHANGHAI 

HE WAR IN CHINA is making Shanghai 
Toye and more into a city of para- 
doxes, It is both a city of plenty and of 


© want, Fifty thousand beggars—most of 


them war refugees from the North—roam 


| the streets in a state of semistarvation 


while restaurants along Nanking Road 


F serve costly Chinese delicacies of a hun- 
' dred varieties to the war-rich. 


) from professionals,” 
> friend. 


“You can tell the amateur beggars 
explained a Chinese 
“The amateurs are refugees from 


the North. You can see that from their 
§ cotton-padded clothes and many of them 


} tify the “amateurs.” 


are women with babies on their backs.” 
It is, as he said, easy enough to iden- 
Their clothing is in 


© tatters, and at night they huddle in door- 
> ways and curl up on the sidewalks. 
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In the daytime they take up their posts 
outside the restaurants and hotels and 
parade their misery. There is the whim- 
pering old man, flanked by two emaci- 


» ated children, who kneels on the sidewalk 


outside the Cathay Hotel. 
There is the woman who “lives” on a 
straw mat along the Bund—the bustling 


) waterfront thoroughfare. And a little way 


down the Bund there is the “amateur” 
who always hides his face to conceal his 
shame. On the sidewalk is a paper with 
a message. “He’s an intellectual,” my 
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friend explained. “He’s too proud to beg 
openly. So he has written his story in 
fine characters so that passers-by will 
take pity and offer alms.” 

Shanghai's mobs throng past the refu- 
gees from the war, indifferent to their 
misery. The workers and coolies are too 
preoccupied with the grim race against 
rising prices. The rest of Shanghai seems 
preoccupied with speculation. Everyone 
who isn’t begging, pulling a rickshaw or 
toiling in a factory appears to be in pur- 
suit of a quick and easy dollar. White- 
collar workers — Government employes 
and office clerks—are driven by necessity 
to augment their incomes, frequently by 
corruption or speculation. 

Half of Shanghai seems to be engaged 
in business—either speculating in gold 
bars, rice or cotton, or peddling countless 
varieties of commodities. The sidewalks 
are crowded with stands and stalls and 
hawkers. This is free enterprise carried 
to absurd extreme. In one block you can 
buy enough from the sidewalk entre- 
preneurs to furnish a house. One popular 
business is hawking “pirated” editions of 
American books. But anyone who can 
acquire a bunch of bananas, a tin of 
candy from a U.S. Army K ration or a 
package of matches is at once in business. 

The stores are loaded with American 
goods of every conceivable, variety—from 
portable radios to automobiles—all im- 
ported before restrictions were imposed 
on trade, or through loopholes in those 
restrictions. Prices are rising at a dizzy 
rate, but few people in Shanghai buy for 
consumption. They buy for speculation— 
to hold for another jump in prices. 

The civil war is remote. Everyone is 
too busy making a living or making a 
fortune. Thousands of young men from 
the country swell the population, seeking 
escape in this crowded, chaotic metrop- 
olis from forcible conscription in the 
Nationalist Army. A millionaire war prof- 
iteer looked bored when I asked him 
about the war. “But if the Communists 
take over,” I said, “they will take your 
beautiful limousine and give you a rick- 
shaw—to pull.” 

He shrugged—and yawned. Only the 
refugees—the wreckage thrown up by 
the civil war—seem to remind Shanghai 
that men are fighting and dying in the 
North. J. F. 








Hollywood discovers 
new fields in Mexico 


MEXICO CITY 
HE MOVIE sTupIos of Mexico and the 
United States, once rivals, are working 

together closely now. And both sides of 

the new partnership predict the friendly 
relationship will last, for economic rea- 
sons. 

Some movie-making countries, such as 
Argentina and France, have been com- 
plaining about the competition they get 
from Hollywood films. Not Mexico. The 
two closest movie centers in the Western 
Hemisphere—the Los Angeles suburbs 
and the suburbs of Mexico City—are also 
the chummiest. 

The Mexico-Hollywood co-operation 
started in wartime, when the U.S. 
wanted Latin Americans to see plenty of 
pro-Allied (or, at least, neutral) movies. 
It chose Mexico as its agent and sent raw 
film, cameras, lights, even directors. Thus 
pushed, Mexican movies boomed artifi- 
cally to about 80 features a year. Mean- 
while, the Argentine industry, nearly cut 
off from U. S. film stock, had a hard time 
getting along. 

Since the war, Mexican feature pro- 
duction has slumped 50 per cent or 
more. And now U. S. interests have come 
to the rescue again—this time for busi- 
ness, not political, reasons. 

Hollywood producers find they can 
make certain pictures in Mexico for 60 
or 70 per cent of U.S. cost, including 
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THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 
Does Insurance Compensate ? 


Insurance pays only for loss of physical 
property. It does NOT pay for lost pro- 
duction, lost business, cancelled contracts 
or HUMAN LIVEs. 
GLOBE Sprinklers absolutely eliminate 
ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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the expense of moving sound crew and 
actors. Mexico’s deserts and rocky rivers 
are a natural backdrop for Westerns—and 
a change from Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mexico City architecture, much of 
it French and Spanish, furnishes ready- 
made Old World sets. 

Mexico’s seven studios—three or four 
of them really active—welcome the U. S. 
visitors, Hollywood, in turn, likes the de- 
pendable sunshine and plentiful extras 
at $3 to $10 a day. ; 

Mexico’s best foreign market for its 
own films is the American Southwest and 
“specialty” houses in big U.S. cities. 
Spain would be a natural market, but 
she’s short of dollars. So is Argentina. 

Some Mexicans have talked lately of 
restricting playing time of U.S. films, 
which now outnumber homemade ones 
3 to 1. But someone pointed out that the 
United States could retaliate. And, since 
Hollywood gets only about 1 per cent 
of its receipts from Mexico, while Mex- 
ican films count on U. S. showings for 30 
per cent of their revenue, free inter- 
change is not likely to be interrupted by 
the Mexicans anytime soon. RA, x 


Buenos Aires, they 
say, will be no Bogota 


BUENOS AIRES 

NTER-AMERICAN CONFEREES nowadays 

l are worried about where they can 

meet without likelihood of outbreaks like 

the one at Bogota. Argentines say: This 
is the spot. 

The Argentine Government thinks so, 
too. It hopes to play host toward the end 
of the year to the next big inter-American 
gathering—one devoted exclusively to the 
economic problems of this Hemisphere. 

Almost everywhere else in Latin Amer- 
ica there is hunger, misery and poverty. 
And where there’s such tinder, it isn’t 
hard for any spark to start a fire. 

Next door, in Chile and 
Brazil, Communists are nu- 
merous, active and a major 
political problem. In Para- 
guay, a military dictatorship 
is trying to reconstruct the 
country after a bloody civil 
war. The capital of Colom- 
bia was wrecked by the re- 
cent revolt. Ecuador and 
Peru are politically turbu- 
lent. Costa Rica has just un- 
dergone a revolution. 

But Argentina, prosperous 
and, for the moment, stabie, 
is advertising her blessings 
as the “garden spot of the 
world.” 

Delegates who come here 
are sure to be impressed by 
the postwar lushness of the 
country, the abundance of 





every kind of food and drink, the bys; 
tempo of living. There are almost , 
shortages here—if you have enoug 
money. 
Inflation has hit Buenos Aj, 
hard, though, and the average ¢ 
zen is hard put to get long, By 
everybody has enough to eat. The 
ference visitors will spend 15  minyj 


contemplating the 100-item menus in Af 


restaurants. 


And they're likely to spend a rath 


tranquil time. President Perdn jis 
most popular man in Argentina. and 
there’s no indication of an Opposition 
challenger strong enough to worry hip 
seriously, 
“Communism is no problem here,” y 
Argentine officials. The Communists fuyy. 


tion legally, but succeeded in winning 


only 45,000 votes in the congressioy; 
elections in Buenos Aires this vear, Arge, 
fine police have a special section for gy 
pressing Communists. 

Discontent there is. It is reflected ; 


the growing number of labor stoppagaff 
in ports, banks, industries. Last year: 
record of more than 3,500,000 man-day i 


was lost in strikes. 

Such labor disturbances could be ; 
sidelight on the Conference, but would 
interrupt the proceedings. 


Buenos Aires has plenty of space anf 


the necessary elements for relaxation- 
food, drink, entertainment, sightseeing 

These are the things Argentine officia 
stress when they speak of Buenos Airs 
as a tranquil spot for inter-Americw 
meetings. B. $.3 


Germans have faith, 
hope in U.S. charity 


BERLI 

LOT OF GERMANS are getting to th 
A point where they take Americw 
charity for granted; in fact, almost regard 
it as a duty of U. S. occupe 
tion forces. That doesn’t a 
ply to all Germans, of cours 
but hardly a day goes bj 


example of this attitude. 
inely grateful for the hej 


they get. Most, too, are abl 
to accept assistance wil 





tions. Germany’s poor, i 
example. They seem to thi 
all Americans are rich. Whit 
ever they get, they thi 
they should have more. 

Here are a few of th 
things I’ve heard about, « 
known of personally, int 
cent weeks: 

A drunken German dive 
demolished an Americal’ 
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automobile in an accident not long ago. 
His blonde girl friend appealed to the 
\merican: “Oh, poor Hans! So badly 


© hurt. You must do everything for him. 
Oh yes, it’s a bit of a shame about the 


car. But you can always buy a new one!” 

Then there is the case of a German 
housekeeper, who refused canned corn 
when she drew her monthly ration as a 
military-government employe. “Not for 
me.” she snapped. “You must give me 


I something else! I won't have that pigs 


feed.” The housekeeper got canned peas 
in place of the corn. 
Another instance concerns a German 


carpenter who was about to get married, 


American friends 
gave him a suit of 
clothing, still good 
and the first he’d 
had in five years. 
He also got a shirt 
and tie and a few 
odds and ends to 
fit him out. He 
thanked the donors, 
then added: 
“Now, I wonder 
if you could get 
me some liquor. It 
is almost impossi- 
ble for poor Ger- 
mans to buy it, if 
they can find it. 





F And a wedding in Germany isn’t right 


without liquor.” 
Last winter an American called at the 


‘home of a wealthy German woman to 


deliver a package of food sent to her by 
a mutual friend in Switzerland. 

“Do, please, enter into our cold splen- 
dor,” she greeted the visitor testily. The 
room was definitely splendid, even by 
prewar standards. It also was cold, as 
cold as her conversation. She hardly 


| mentioned thanks for the gift package. 
| She criticized the Russians, complained 


about the hardships of the times, then 
snapped: 

“How much longer are you Americans 
going to keep us prisoners? You can't 
keep up this occupation forever.” 

The American, a little startled, rose 


) and got away as soon as he could. 


As I said, these instances are extreme. 
There is a good deal of deserved and ap- 
preciated American charity going on 
here. 

Most appreciative seem to be the Ger- 
man professional welfare workers and 


) their projects that are getting American 


help. The German workers often are in 


| despair. They get little financial help 
from city or state governments, and the 
) food and clothing they need just aren’t 
F available. 


The food, clothing, bedding, books, 
toys and games American women collect 


: and distribute here go a long way toward 
| making it possible to help the really un- 
: fortunate, the sick, the poor and the war 
orphans, toward a better life. —T. F. H. 
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WELDER’S DAUGHTER CHRISTENS BOXCAR 


PHYLLIS DAVIES OF BRAINERD, MINNESOTA, daughter of Northern Pacific 
Welder John Davies, christens the first boxcar built at N.P.’s new Brainerd shops. 
1,500 cars—enough to make a train 13 miles long—are rolling off the assembly 
line here at a car-an-hour clip. They’re a $6,500,000 answer to the Northwest's 
boxcar needs—a chapter of N.P.’s big streamlining story which features new 
diesel power; new coaches, sleepers, diners; new rail; new roadbed; new freight- 
houses. The “payoff” is the “million-dollar service” that’s yours when you ship 
freight Northern Pacific or take a trip along the Main Street of the Northwest. 
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—Whispers— 








Russia’s Headache in Greece... Truman-Marshall © 
Differences . . . ‘Show Me’ Policy on European Aid 7 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, if nomi- 
nated by the Republicans, will confine 
his campaign to eight or nine speeches 
on high-level policy and will avoid 
any sort of barnstorming. The Re- 
publican vice-presidential candidate 
then would carry the brunt of the 
everyday campaigning. 


xk 


President Truman is confident that 
his chart of popularity will show a 
sharp upturn now that he is getting 
out to talk informally with the people. 
The President does not share the 
rather gloomy attitude of his close 
associates over election chances. 


xk * 


Dwight Eisenhower, university presi- 
dent and former Army Staff Chief, is 
ready to criticize publicly a Republi- 
can nominee for the Presidency, if 
General Eisenhower is convinced that 
the nominee is a “nationalist’—an 
isolationist—at heart. The General 
feels strongly that he has a duty to 
the men who lost their lives while 
serving with him to make sure that 
U.S. does not turn again from world 
responsibilities. 


x k * 


Senator Robert Taft and Governor 
Thomas Dewey have had talks about 
the political situation but have not 
entered into any commitment to get 
together in event that neither can win 
the nomination while both are in the 
race. There are rumors that Senator 
Taft might prefer to back Mr. Dewey 
rather than see the nomination go to 
Senator Vandenberg. 


x *k * 


Republican leaders are in agreement 
that their June 21 Convention should 
not be permitted to turn into a long- 
drawn-out struggle. If no candidate 
shows ability to get a majority on an 
early ballot, strong pressure will be 
brought to bear on a compromise. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is to be forced to run 
the Government in the last six months 
of the year with an important propor- 
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tion of top jobs filled on a temporary 
basis. Republicans in 1948, like Demo- 
crats in 1932, are unwilling to confirm 
many appointees in long-term jobs 
when their own party may soon have 
the appointing power. 


x * * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is not at all happy about White House 
decisions to commit U. S. fully to sup- 
port of the new state of Israel. This 
White House move, over State De- 
partment’s tacit opposition, has U.S. 
in a very embarrassing position in its 
relations with Britain. For once, U.S. 
is lined up with Russia. 


xk * 


The President, if elected, will have to 


find a new Secretary of State. Secre- 
tary Marshall is getting set to realize 
a long-expressed desire to return to 
private life, once he has served out 
this year. 


kk * 


Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, never got over the greeting of 
boos he received in New York from 
sympathizers with a Jewish state in 
Palestine. Mr. Bevin is the strongest 
British official opponent of full recog- 
nition for Israel. 


x * & 


Joseph Stalin, by quieting his alarm 
sounders, already has made it more 
difficult for the White House and 
State Department to sell a draft and 
armament plans to Congress. The 
Russian leaders, if they only knew it, 
added at least $2,000,000,000 to the 
amount of dollar aid other countries 
are to get, and added another $2,000,- 
000,000 to U.S. arms spending for the 
year ahead. They did it by scaring 
the American public. 


x *k * 


Greek rebels, slipping badly in recent 
weeks, are posing a real problem for 
Russia. Premier Stalin is being forced 
to decide whether to let the civil war 
in Greece go against the Communists 
or to come out into the open with 
real assistance to those Communists. 


Lieut. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, U.§ 
Army officer advising the Greek Goy 
ernment forces, is credited with 
neuvering the Greek guerrillas 

to defeat. 


xk * 


Paul Hoffman, handling the billion 
in U.S. aid to Europe, is disappoint 
ing some of the nations abroad by hj 
“show me” attitude before dispensig 
dollars. He is convinced that he wif 
have to make a businesslike recop 
if he wants to get a replenishment g 
dollars from Congress in 1949, 


xx* 


Exporters are beginning to press 
Economic Co-operation Adminis 
tion to force payment of about $400; 
000,000 in claims—largely agai 
some Latin-American nations thal 
have not been in a hurry to pa 
bills—before those nations get a slit 
of dollars to be spent abroad for m 
terials to go to Europe. 


= & ¥ 


Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
U.S. Ambassador to Russia, is unde 
instructions to sound out the R 

sians on _ possible exploration 

issues of minor importance to deter 
mine whether Russia really is if 
terested in finding some agreement 


x.*% *& 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Tre 
ury, is not seeing eye to eye with tM 
Federal Reserve Board on issues @ 
credit policy. Mr. Snyder has set tht 
Treasury course in the direction 
continued easy money, while the Ré 
serve Board is using what powet 
mains to it to try to put the brakes@ 
bank-credit expansion through st 
ping up bank-reserve requirements! 
New York and Chicago. 


xk * 


Marriner Eccles, former Resé 
Board Chairman, continues to ¢xé 
cise important influence within @ 
Board but is expected to retire bel@ 
many months. Mr. Eccles does 
go along with John Snyder on iss 
of inflation-control policy. 
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